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November Flour Output 
Estimated at 19.6 Million Cwrt. 
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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 


Pure 






Pure 
Pure 
International produces the most ccmplete line offresh, Pvre 
Pure 





White Patent Rye 
Light Patent Rye 
Cream Rye 

Cream Special Rye 
Dark Rye 






flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 








Rye Meal and Rye Chop 





Rye Biends—Cream, E 
Dark and Pumpernickel — 
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FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 





Don't take less than you can get fom ATKINSON 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER I 








IN 1953 came America’s first bulk flour truck, and it bore the name 
“‘Atkinson’’. Our huge storage capacity is a “natural’’ for bulk transport. 
Bins are set aside for loading and a thorough, final test made before flour 
flows. The flour you get from us by Bulk King-equipped truck or bulk car 
is uniform. We can say so because we know. 








ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS 
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Well, everybody appreciates good bread... 


everybody does enjoy bread every meal. What a favorable 





introduction to the establishment's cuisine! 


The idea of dining out, so successfully promoted 
by the National Restaurant Association, auto- 
matically stresses the importance and use of 
bread, through a wider public acquaintance with 
bread specialties. Many thanks, gentlemen, for 
this assistance to our customers . . . and thereby 
to us as specialists in the milling of bakery flours. 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 








@ Ever stop to think how many famous restaurants 
here and abroad are known for the specialty breads they serve? 





Now if you, Mr. Baker, are not already making 
use of our specialized services (although a great 
many leading bakers are), why not send a part 
of your business our way? We'll pay the freight 
on your wire or telephone call... and we’ll give 
you the most pleasing product and service that 
you’ve ever had! 


a es ee 
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FLOUR OUTPUT—Canadian wheat 
flour output for October increased 
18% over September and 3% over 


October of 1957, but remained 
8% below the 10-year average 
Page 5 


FREIGHT RATES—R. A. Emerson, 
Canadian Pacific Railway vice 
president, has stated that the 
Crow's Nest Pass Agreement on 
freight rates, covering the export 
movement of grain and _ flour, 
throws the burden of increased 
costs on certain commodities and 
has resulted in a distortion of 
freight rates 

Page 5 


EXPORT TRADE—The government 
is “very much" concerned with the 
export problems of the flour indus- 
try, according to a top ranking 
official in the Department of State 


Page 6 


FTC INVESTIGATION—The current 
investigation of the food industry 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
has been described as ranking in 
importance with the commission's 
“chain store study” of 1931-34 by 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) 

Page 7 


FLOUR PRODUCTION—U.S. wheat 
flour production in November 
dropped back from the 10-year 
peak reached in October, due to 
less working days, but daily output 
showed a slight increase 


Page 7 


THE ALA STORY — How ancient 
bulgur has been brought up to date 
by scientific processes, developed 
in a pilot plant, then given a new 
dress to help open markets in the 
Far East 

Page 12 
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Grain Trade’s Public Relations: 


Kroger to Move Plant 


CINCINNATI — The Kroger Co. 
has announced it will transfer its 
Cincinnati baking plant operations to 
Indianapolis, Ind., early next year 
upon completion of a large new plant 
there. Many of the 140 employees of 
the Cincinnati plant will be moved to 
the new location while others will be 
assigned to expanded food processing 
operations in Cincinnati, Edward R. 
Florea, manager of the bakery manu- 
facturing division of Kroger, said. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed Prices 
Continue to Rise 


To Record Levels 


The millfeed market has been 
bouncing off the roof, and it has just 
about everyone talking. Prices the 
past week climbed to the highest 
point since the spring of 1954, cli- 
maxing 10 weeks of steady increase 
across the country. 

The run up is in direct contrast to 
just one year ago—when bran and 
middlings did just the opposite— 
sinking at that time to the lowest 
levels in 15 to 17 years. 

Current bullishness can be traced 
to the broad expansion of formula 
feed mixing and the consequent de- 
mand. It can also be credited, in a 
large measure, to the lack of com- 
petition from other feed grains, par- 
ticularly corn, which has gone under 
government loan in larger quantities 
this year than in 1957. This, too, is 
in contrast with just one year ago. 

Some millfeed representatives last 
week were of the opinion that a little 
more abundant supplies and prices “a 
couple of dollars lower’’ would make 
a better working market, but such 
a situation is not likely until after 
the first of the new year, it is be- 
lieved. 

The current run up, by the end of 
Jast week, had finally forced bran 
and middlings prices to levels $18 to 
$20 above quotations of Oct. 1. (For 
more details, see page 8.) 








Export Association Appoints 
Committee to Approach USDA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The North 
American Grain Export Assn. has 
taken a long-deferred step to enter 
grain export promotion activities, 
with particular emphasis on wheat. 
At a meeting in New York Dec. 10, 
the association named a committee 
to negotiate with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to obtain the 
use of counterpart funds for pro- 


moting the greater use of U.S. 
grains and oilseeds abroad. 
Coincidentally, The Miller raised 


the question of improved grain trade 
public relations in last week's issue 
page 34. 

Named to the committee were Wes- 
ton B. Grimes, Cargill, Inc.; Harold 
Osgood, Bunge Corp Andre 
Cornu, Louis Dreyfus Corp., and Sam- 
uel Sabin, Continental Grain Co. 

The action of the fol- 
lows long after the wheat producers, 
flour millers and soybean growers 
have taken the initiative in the field 
of export promotion, and the grain- 
men will have a long pull to catch 
these groups. The wheat men and 
soybean growers have grasped at ev- 


association 


ery available straw to make a direct 
case for the producers and appear to 
have established a prima facie case 


of responsibility for the unpopularity 
of U.S. exports to defective deliveries 
of wheat and soybeans. 

There would seem to be no major 
obstacles to the export association's 
attempt to obtain counterpart funds 
for the purpose of undertaking a 
grain promotion and educational cam- 
paign in the importing nations. But 
the grain trade job must involve a 





Russo-Canadian Trade Pact Renewal 
Hinges on Oil-for-Wheat Agreement 


OTTAWA Reports circulating 
here indicate that the continuance of 
the sale of 14.8 million bushels of 
wheat annually to Russia by Canada 
may stand or fall on the willingness 


of the Canadian government to ac- 
cept a million tons of oil. 
The oil-for-wheat deal has been 


proposed to Gordon Churchill, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce, by the 
Russian government as a major con- 
dition for the renewal of the trade 
agreement between the two countries 
when it expires next February. 

The pact has been in operation for 
three years and operations have 
leaned heavily in Canada’s favor with 
goods to the value of $10 million— 
mainly wheat—going to Russia with 
only $2 million-worth coming in re- 
turn. 

Sources in the USSR say that while 
they are willing to see the agreement 
renewed, they wish two-way trade 
to be more or less equalized. The oil 
suggestion is one way of achieving 
this, they say. 

The Russian negotiators have em- 
phasized two main points. In the past 
three years, they have welcomed Ca- 
nadian wheat because of the light 
harvests in their own grain-producing 
areas. This year the situation is re- 


versed; as a result of heavy grain 


production they have no real need for 
Canadian supplies. Therefore, they 
will only import it in quantity if it 
will give them the chance to offload 
some of their own exportable com- 
modities 

Secondly, the Soviet officials point 


out, oil to them is approximately 
what wheat is to Canada in terms 
of surplus production. They are an- 
xious to find a market for it. The 


price offered, traders indicate, is very 
favorable and way below quotations 
from competitive export sources 
From the Canadian point of view, 
the situation has two complications. 
One is the marketing problem faced 
by Canada’s oil producing industry; 
the other is the close marketing ar- 
rangement existing between Canadi- 
an distributors and U.S. producers 
The fear expressed by government 
officials in Ottawa is that the opening 
of the Canadian market to Russia 
might result in the U.S. tightening 
the oil import quota restrictions re- 


cently imposed. 

Canada does not wish to lose the 
Russian market for wheat, but trad- 
ers fear that the price the govern- 
ment is asked to pay, broken down 
into factors other than price, will be 


great 


too 


broad front public relations campaign 


on an international basis stretching 
all the way from the most remote 
country storage point, through the 


interior, terminal and futures market 
machinery, into export channels. It 
must encompass not only the export 
association, but the entire proprietary 
trade from the country elevator mer- 
chandisers and warehousemen to the 
commodity markets 

Not the least important would be 
setting forth the problems of the 
wheat growers who have been produc- 
ing a broad variety of wheats which 
might not find even a domestic mar- 
ket were it not for the great flexi- 
bility of the country elevators, the 
futures markets and the ability of 
exporters to create cargo lots of U.S. 
wheat which conform to U.S. grain 
standards 

Though the goal of the export as- 
sociation committee to obtain use of 


U.S. controlled counterpart funds is 
seen as relatively simple, it is ob- 
vious that the request will have to 


be backed by some substantial and 
convincing evidence that the promot- 
ers can do something to give more 
than a perfunctory performance. 
Possibly there will be some advan- 
tages to be gained by making com- 
mon with the wheat leagues 
The problem is not one of the grain 
trade moving independently, it is 
noted, but one of a problem requir- 
ing the dominant leadership of a top 
flight economic advisor who can rise 
above the scuffling of the market 
place and one who can chart an ac- 
curate 
The situation can only be described 
is critical for the grain trade and for 
the marketing machinery of the na- 
tion. It is said to represent a condi- 
tion long since realized by such grain 
industry leaders as the late Ed 
Grimes cf the Cargill organization, 
by Harold E. “Mike” Sandford of Con- 
tinental Grain Co. and by Colin S 
Gordon of the Quaker Oats Co. Many 
they put forward ideas for 
an industry-wide organization § to 
mark a backed by the best 
economic advice obtainable. The rec- 
ommendations contemplated the set- 
ting up of grain and milling market- 
ing organizations under common 
roof. The thought was that an ac- 
ceptaole package could be made, suit- 
able for selling to C and to 
the entire grain consuming world. 
With the rapid strides taken by the 
farming communities in making U.S 
grains and oilseed products possibly 
the cheapest in the world, the 10-year- 
old recommendations of these three 
leaders take on renewed importance 
at this time 


cause 


course 


years ago, 


course 


ngress 
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J. D. Sykes to Address 


Illinois Conference 


URBANA, ILL.—J. D. Sykes, vice 
president of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, will be among the speakers at 





the Agricultural Industries Forum 
Jan. 27-28 at the University of Illi- 


nois. Mr. Sykes will speak Jan. 28 on 
the subject “Marketing Manpower.” 

Various aspects of agricultural in- 
dustry operations will be discussed at 
the two-day event. 
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‘Fditorials 


Public Relations and the Grain Trade 


HERE WERE THREE happenings of im- 
fe portance in the grain trade last week and 
all three, coincidentally, came to fruition in a 24- 
hour period ranging from sometime during the 
afternoon cf Dec. 9 to the same time on Dec. 10. 

First was the publication by The Miller of an 
interview with a man prominently associated with 
trade affairs who urged the adoption of a public 
relations program, more far-reaching than ever 
before, by the grain merchandisers. He also noted 
the failure of the trade to respond to requests to 
join in the promotion of U.S. wheat in world 
markets, despite the fact that financial assistance 
from counterpart funds of foreign nations earned 
under Public Law 480 and other government pro- 
grams is available for the work. That story ap- 
peared on page 34 of the Dec. 9 issue. 


The second happening was the decision 
of the North American Grain Export Assn. 
to enter export promotion activities, with 
particular emphasis on wheat. A committee 
was appointed to negotiate with the govern- 
ment for the procurement of funds. That 
occurred on Dec. 10 and story is covered on 
page 3 of this issue. 


In that same 24-hour period the third hap- 
pening of importance was finalized when Alvin E. 
Oliver, executive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., published a pertinent item 
of comment for his members. That comment 
points up the significance of the first two hap- 
penings to a marked degree. 


Mr. Oliver had been attending the recent con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Boston. The battlecry appeared to be, he 
recounts: “Get the federal government out of 
agricultural price fixing as rapidly as possible, and 
let's make market price function.” Charles Shu- 
man, president of AFBF, advocated a program 
to freeze existing Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
—to be disposed of over a 10-year period—and a 
discontinuance of acreage allotments, with prices 
supported for other presently supported commod- 
ities by a plan similar to the new corn program. 


To emphasize his point, Mr. Shuman said 
there are three groups who oppose change 
and who like things as they are with farm- 
ers dependent upon political action of Con- 
gress and large surplus stocks. He then 
lumped a few devoted Marxists, the increas- 
ing number of warehousemen and handlers 
and a small group of politicians into the 
villains who oppose attempts for a return 
to a market price system. 


Mr. Oliver relates that the Boston Daily Globe, 
reporting this phase of the meeting, grouped all 
three under the caption: “A Few ... Marxists.” 

Farmers in the balcony at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, accepted Marxists and politicians without 
comment, but nodded approval with “That’s right” 
when warehousemen and handlers were accused. 


Who, then, will say that the grain trade 
collectively does not have a major public 
relations and promotional job ahead of it? 


Who is there who does not agree with The 
Miller’s interview subject last week who said that 


what is urgently needed is a new model—not an 
old one with fancy fins, but with practicality to 
get the grain trade back on the scene wherein 
it explains what it does, why and how it is done, 
and how the wheat grower benefits? 

That public relations and promotional pro- 
gram must go all the way from the wheat farmer, 
through the country elevator and out into export 
markets. Charges that the trade is opposed to 
attempts to introduce a free market system, or 
anything else deemed beneficial to farming, must 
be challenged. Farmers need to be reminded that 
the grain trade machinery is working to their 
advantage at home as well as abroad. 


* * * 


HALF TRUTH DEPARTMENT—Said Ray 
Bolger on TV’s General Electric Theatre without 
further comment Dec. 14: “Bread’s fattening.” 
And we say, without further comment: “Elec- 
tricity kills.” 


* * * 


The Guatemalan Mill 


ERSISTENT HAMMERING at the doors of 
P official Washington is paying off for the ex- 
port flour trade. The Guatemalan mill incident is 
but one of several instances in recent years where 
a government agency, or a quasi-government 
agency supported financially by several govern- 
ments—the International Financial Corp. is such 
an organization and is not controlled solely by 
the U.S.—has financed competition with official 
funds. 


That the dangers have been recognized by 
Douglas Dillon, under secretary of state for eco- 
nomic affairs, Department of State, is obvious 
from his statements reported on page 6 of this 
issue. 

The fact that officials express concern at the 
imposition of prohibitive tariffs supporting com- 
petition to which they themselves have tacitly 
acquiesced, is reason enough for encouragement. 
The formation of the special government commit- 
tee, with the provision of consultative machinery 
with trade interests, is even more encouraging. 

Mr. Dillon and his associates have recognized 
the problem as one which demands their attention 
despite the manifold and onerous nature of their 
duties generally. The thanks of the industry must 
be accorded to A. B. Sparboe, vice president, the 
Pillsbury Co., who heads the export advisory com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federation, to his 
committee members, to the MNF officials, in- 
cluding Gordon Boals, and to other leading trade 
figures who have given their support to the briefs 
persistently presented. 

And a thought must be spared for the late 
Herman Fakler to whom the “new look” in trade 
relationships on the question of foreign invest- 
ment would have given infinite pleasure had he 
lived to see it, for he had a major part in shap- 
ing it. 

The views expressed by Mr. Sparboe, in behalf 
of the trade, make it palpably clear that the flour 
milling industry does not fear foreign competition, 
provided that foreign competition be fair. 
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Navajo Indians 
To Take Feed Grains 
Under Federal Scheme 


WASHINGTON — A big donation 
program for corn and oats has been 
approved for the Navajo Indian tribe 
reservation by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The supplies will 
cover the feeding of lamb flocks for 
a period of three months. 

It is an outright donation program 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, 
but the grain will have to be ground 
or processed before delivery to the 
reservation. The areas involved are 
in New Mexico, Colorado and Utah. 

USDA officials say that both from 
the financial and practical viewpoints, 
the government would have preferred 
to give grain sorghums, but the 
Navajo Indians are insisting on a 
mixture of corn and oats. 

It is understood that processing 
contracts for the CCC-donated feed 
grains will be made by the Navajo 
Indian tribe leader, Paul McCabe. 
He is located at Window Rock, New 
Mexico. Trade observers believe that 
Kansas City processors will have the 
inside track because Kansas City has 
some freight advantage over other 
points. 
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D. W. L. MacGregor, 
Retired Milling 


Executive, Dies 


PORTLAND—D. W. L. MacGregor, 
manager of Balfour Guthrie & Co. in 
Portland and president of Crown 
Mills until his retirement in 1947, 
died recently at his home here. He 
was 81 years old. 

Mr. MacGregor was born in Bom- 
bay, India, and joined Balfour as an 
office boy in 1889. He served with 
the firm in Argentina, San Francisco, 
Hong Kong and then Portland. He 
was made a partner in the firm in 
1926. 

Survivors include three daughters, 
two sons, Dugald A. MacGregor, vice 
president of Centennial Mills, Inc., 
and James A. MacGregor, all of 
Portland, 12 grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 
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Canadian Flour Production 
In October Shows Increase 
From Previous Month, Year 





Donald H. Wilson 


NOMINATION ACCEPTED — Don- 
ald H. Wilson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, has accepted the nomination for 
a second term as president of the 
Millers National Federation. The 
committee of MNF members which 
nominated Mr. Wilson was made up 
of J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., chairman; El- 
lis D. English, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Robert V. 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, and Elmer 
W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita. The term for which Mr. Wilson 
was nominated will begin at con- 
vention time May 13-15. Election 
will take place by mail in March. 


AOM Meeting Slated 


ROANOKE, VA. Southeastern 
District No. 11, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, will hold its spring 
meeting Feb. 26-28 at the Hotel Ro- 
anoke here, according to an an- 
nouncement by William A. Prince, 
Jr., Globe Woven Belting Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., secretary-treasurer 
of the district. 








Canadian Pacific Railway Official 
Declares Agreement Distorts Rates 


MONTREAL—R. A. Emerson, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway vice president, 
said here Dec. 8 that the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Agreement on freight rates, cov- 
ering the export movement of grain 
and flour, throws the burden of in- 
creased costs on certain commodities 
and has resulted in a distortion of 
freight rates. He said the rates apply 
to 25% of the freight carried by CPR 
and yield less than 10% of freight 
revenues. The rates were established 
in 1899 and apply to grain and grain 
products moving to the Pacific coast 
and the Canadian Lakehead. 

“Surely if public money requires 





WHY THERE ARE 
TWO SPELLINGS 


MONTREAL—“Crowsnest” is the 
correct spelling when referring to 
Crowsnest Pass. “Crow’s Nest” Pass 
Agreement is correct when referring 
to the agreement. A stenographer is 
said to have erred in typing the 
agreement and the Act of Parliament 
was passed with the latter spelling. 





that the movement of grain by rail 
be subsidized, some fairer method of 
allocating this burden can be devised 
than the present system wherein it 
falls on the railway industry itself to 
the detriment of the owners of the 
railways and the shippers of other 
commodities,”” Mr. Emerson said. 

The rates, he said, were an exam- 
ple of the restrictions which left the 
railways “half slave and half free.” 

Parliament has the sole authority 
to change the rates. The agreement 
was signed between the government 
of Canada and CPR agreeing to hold 
the freight rates and export grain at 
a set level and to build a railway line 
through the Crowsnest Pass. In re- 
turn CPR, among other things, re- 
ceived at that time a subsidy of more 
than $3.4 million; land grants in ex- 
cess of 3.6 million acres; a monopoly 
on the Crowsnest Pass territory as 
well as mineral rights and coal de- 
posits and ownership of its profitable 
subsidiary Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

Western Canada is up in arms over 
the increasing attack on the Crow’s 

(Turn to AGREEMENT, page 32) 


TORONTO — The output of 
wheat fiour in Canada for October, 
1958, amounted to 3,791,000 cwt., 
representing an increase of 18% 
over the September output of 3,- 
205,000 cwt. and 3% above the 
October, 1957, output of 3,688,000 
ewt., but 8% less than the 10-year 
(1948-1957) average production for 
October of 3,822,000 cwt. Ontario 
winter wheat flour included in the 
October, 1958, figures amounted to 
270,000 cwt., compared with 267,- 
000 cwt. in October, 1957. Produc- 
tion of wheat flour during the first 
three months of the current crop 
year amounted to 10,053,000 cwt., 
compared with 10,213,000 cwt,. dur- 
ing the similar period of the 1957- 
58 crop year. 


during October, 
1958, averaged 80.8% of capacity 
when computed on a 26-day working 
period in the month and a daily capa- 
city of 180,000 cwt. Mills reporting 
for September operated at 71.2% of 
their combined rated capacity for 25 


days 


Mill operation 


Wheat milled for flour in October 
1958, amounted to 8,569,000 bu., com- 
pared with 8,315,000 bu. milled in 
October, 1957. Ontario winter wheat 
included in the current month's to- 
tal of milled wheat amounted to 
677,000 bu. compared with 621,000 bu 


Canadian Flour Production 
October, 1958 


Canadian Flour Exports 


October, 1958 








of this type of wheat in October, 
1957. Total wheat milled for flow 
during the first three months of the 
1958-59 crop year amounted to 22,- 
784,000 bu., of which 1,776,000 bu. 
were Ontario winter wheat. For the 
first three months of the 1957-58 crop 
year milled wheat amounted to 23,- 
039,000 bu., of which 1,849,000 bu 
were Ontario winter wheat. 

Stocks of wheat for flour in mill 
bins at the end of October, 1958, 
amounted to 3,357,000 bu., compared 
with 3,102,000 bu. at the end of Octo- 
ber, 1957 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports during October, 
1958 amounted to 1,501,000 cwt., com- 
pared with the revised figure of 1,- 
509,000 ewt. for October, 1957. Total 
exports during the first three months 
of the current crop year amounted to 
3,765,000 cwt., compared with 4,007,- 
000 cwt. in the similar period of the 
1957-58 crop year. 

Millfeed production for October, 
1958, amounted to 63,000 tons, com- 
pared with 62,000 tons in the same 
month last year. The breakdown was 
26,000 tons; shorts, 
middlings, 8,000 
tons. Total millfeed production for 
the August-October period was 169,- 
000 tons, compared with 173,000 tons 


is follows bran 
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Guatemalan Mill Loan Sequel: 





Government Shows Interest 
In Problems of Export Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS — The govern- 
ment is “very much” concerned 
with the export problems of the 
flour industry. So says Douglas Dil- 
lon, under secretary for foreign af- 
fairs in the Department of State, 
in a letter addressed to A. B. Spar- 
boe, vice president, the Pillsbury 
Co. and chairman of the export ad- 
visory committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Mr. Dillon was 
replying to a letter addressed to 
him by Mr. Sparboe, in his official 
industry capacity, discussing the 
export problems of the U.S. flour 


industry and expressing concern 
over the recent International Fi- 
nance Corp. loan to a new flour 


mill enterprise in Guatemala. (The 
Miller, Oct. 14, 1958, page 3.) 


use of governmental concern, 
fficials have established, in the case 
yf flour mill problems, a working 
group composed of representatives of 
the appropriate government agencies 
to collaborate with the industry in 
ascertaining the facts in each case. 
“Early cooperation between the gov- 
ernment and the industry should give 


Beca 


us adequate warning of any further 
investment projects,” Mr. Dillon re- 
marked in his letter. 

The hope is expressed that the 


committee will contribute substantial- 
ly to a satisfactory resolution of 
similar problems arising from an ap- 
parent conflict between measures to 
foster economic development abroad 
ind efforts to reduce barriers to an 
expansion of international trade. 


Controls Protested 


Mr. Dillon reveals that the ap- 
proval of the loan for $200,000 for 
the Guatemalan project was recom- 
mended because it was considered 
desirable for IFC to commence in- 
vestment loans in Central America. 


He continues: “We have since learn- 
ed that the new mill will enjoy great- 
er protection than was originally in- 
dicated. We have, therefore, instruct- 
ed our embassy at Guatemala City to 
make written representations to the 
Guatemalan government protesting 
the controls on the importation of 
flour and urging that. government to 
reduce its protective measures within 
1 short period.” 

In reply, Mr. Sparboe expressed the 
hope, in behalf of the flour milling in- 
dustry, that IFC now shares the ap- 
prehension expressed by Mr. Dillon 
concerning the criteria used for the 
loan to the proposed mill and is sym- 
pathetic with the state department’s 
protest against flour import restric- 
tions which, apparently, were not re- 


vealed to IFC during the loan negoti- 
ations 

Mr. Sparboe commented: “Any 
other attitude surely would be in 


complete contravention of the policies 
espoused both by the administration 
and enlightened foreign traders last 
spring when campaigning for renewal 
of trade agreement legislation de- 
signed to reduce international trade 
restrictions.” 

Expanding on this point, Mr. Spar- 
boe said: “The flour milling industry 
has supported reciprocal trade legis- 
lation ever since the days of the late 
Secretary Hull. It continues to sup- 
port such legislation, including sound 
economic development and foreign 
plant construction, so long as it is 


not in conflict with over-all policy 
expand international trade comp: 
tively, rather than restrict it ar - 
trarily. To assume any other posit: 1 
would be outright contradiction. : 
also hold that the use of public or 
quasi-public funds to foster foreign 
enterprises should likewise avoid any 
such contradiction in our country’s 
foreign economic policy. 
Screening Need Grave 

“All of which suggests the grave 
need for thorough screening of pro- 
posed foreign projects and careful 
coordination of loans to be made by 
so many different government 
agencies now operating under vary- 
ing criteria. Surely U.S. industry can- 
not expect these agencies to be com- 
pletely familiar with the various risks 
and problems likely to be generated 
by new foreign enterprises. The spe- 
cial committee which you so kindly 
have set up and with which our in- 
dustry representatives now will be 
able to present their special problems 
and views should contribute much 
valuable information for the guidance 
of those in government charged with 
rendering critical decisions respect- 
ing foreign loans and investments.” 

The flour milling industry wel- 
comes the opportunity presented to 


(Turn to EXPORT TRADE, page 34) 





Edwin W. Martin, Jr. 


PROMOTION—Hoftmann-La Roche, 
Inc., Nutley, N.J., has just announced 
the promotion of Edwin W. Martin, 
Jr., to the position of assistant to 
the advertising manager of the vita- 
min division. Mr. Martin joined Hoff- 
mann-La Roche in 1954 as a sales 
representative for its Roche labora- 
tories division in the St. Louis area 
following several years of experience 
in the advertising agency and phar- 
maceutical fields. Since 1956 he has 
been in the advertising department 
of Roche laboratories in the capacity 
of copywriter. 





It’s Col. Ellis D. English Now... 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ellis D. English, 
vice president of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. and manager of the Com- 
mander-Larabee flour division of 
ADM, now merits the title of colonel 
because of his commission from the 
state of Kentucky. 

Col. English received his commis- 
sion at Hazard, Ky., while attending 
an observance by Mountain Whole- 
sale Co. of 30 years of uninterrupted 
business relations between that firm 


* 
* 
» 


and Commander-Larabee. 

Mountain Wholesale has handled 
Commander-Larabee’s Princess brand 
flour for that length of time. 

During the festivities at Hazard, 
R. W. Gibson, president of Mountain 
Wholesale presented the Kentucky 
Colonel Commission, signed by Gov. 
A.B. Chandler, to Col. English. Mayor 
Douglas C. Combs of Hazard also be- 
stowed a gold key to the city on Col. 
English. 


ant 





Ellis D. English, left, vice president of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and mana- 
ger of the Commander-Larabee flour division, displays his Kentucky colonel’s 
commission to Thomas L. Daniels, chairman of the board of ADM. Col. En- 
glish’s associates had an appropriate name plate for his desk and a Confed- 
erate flag adorning his office on his return from Kentucky. 
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Brazilian Change 
Excludes Wheat 
Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—A major revamp- 
ing of the Public Law 480 program 
in respect of Brazil has been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Excluded from _ the 
amended agreement is wheat. Last 
week The Miller, on page 18, report- 
ed the imposition of restrictions by 
the Brazilian government on wheat 
imports. 

The amended agreement between 
the two countries now provides for 
the purchase of $2 million worth of 
corn, $1.7 million worth of grain sor- 
ghums, and an amount of dry edible 
beans to be determined on the basis 
of availability. Sales will be made by 
private U.S. suppliers. 

Confirming the slow-down in wheat 
procurements is the fact that the 
amended procurement authorizations 
will represent a cancellation of pre- 
vious wheat authorizations. The same 
condition is said to apply to lard im- 
ports into Brazil. 

It is understood that the commodi- 
ties now to be provided will go to 
meet relief feeding requirements 

No specific amount of money has 
been assigned to dry edible beans 
since USDA officials are unwilling to 
make any firm commitment until 
they ascertain the level of produc- 
tion for the commodity. The neces- 
sary information upon which to base 
their calculations will appear in the 
department's final crop report later 
this month. 

Traders take it as certain 
USDA does not intend to take any 
steps which will cause any sensa- 
tional advance in major interior mar- 
ket prices for dry edible beans be- 
cause of the Brazilian purchase. 


that 


————SREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arthur J. Bamford, 
Publisher, Dies at 79 


CHICAGO—Arthur J. Bamford, 79, 
one of the founders of Bakers Week- 
ly, a baking industry business publi- 
cation, died Dec. 12. He was execu- 
tive vice president of the American 
Trade Publishing Co., New York, and 
prominent in the baking industry 
since the founding of Bakers Weekly 
in 1908. 

Mr. Bamford also helped organize 
the other company publications, the 
Biscuit & Cracker Baker, and Feed 
Age. He is survived by his son, Arthur 





J. Bamford, Jr.. New York, vice 
president and secretary of the pub- 
lishing firm, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Beatrice B. Austin. 

BREAD tS THE STAFF OF Lire——— 





Patchin Appraisals 
Announces Merger 


With Universal 
MINNEAPOLIS—Patchin Apprais- 
als, Inc., Minneapolis, has announced 
consolidation with the Universal Ap- 
praisal Co., Inc., Minneapolis. Uni- 
versal has been making industrial and 
commercial appraisals in the Upper 
M'‘dwest for the past 21 years. Don S. 
Stebbins, president of Universal, has 
joined Patchin as a vice president. 
All clients of Universal will now be 
served by Patchin, the announcement 
said. The Patchin firm was organized 
six years ago by George Patchin, 
president, and is currently engaged in 
making valuation of industrial and 
commercial property in 36 states. 
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FTC Food Industry Inquiry 
Spotlighted by Sen. Humphrey 





FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS GATHER—Approximately 125 members, wives and 
guests of the New York Association of Flour Distributors attended the group’s 
annual dinner dance held recently at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Pictured at 
the event are, left to right: Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., Perth 
Amboy, N.J., chairman of the entertainment committee which planned the 
event; George R. Fenster, Consolidated Flour Corp., New York, newly-elected 
president of the local association; Ernest Brehm, Otto Brehm, Inc., Yonkers, 
N.Y., retiring president, and J. Ross Myers Ili, J. Ross Myers & Son, Inc., 
Baltimore, president of the National Association of Flour Distributors. The 
dinner and dance was preceded by a cocktail session in the Louis XVI suite 


of the hotel. 





Peavey Contracts 
To Distribute 
Wonder Building 


MINNEAPOLIS — A franchise to 
distribute steel Wonder buildings has 
been contracted by Peavey Building 
Service, R. W. Kemerer, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the or- 
ganization, has announced. The struc- 
tures, manufactured by the Wonder 
Building Corporation of America, 
Chicago, will be sold under the brand 
name of “Peavey Wonder Buildings” 
in parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and South Dakota, Mr. Kemerer 
said. 

Pre-engineered, the buildings can 
be erected to any length and clear 


span widths up to 240 ft. They are 
composed of self-supporting panels 


entirely free of braces, posts, rafters 
and other framework, Mr. Kemerer 
said. To date they have been used for 
grain storage, aircraft hangars, com- 
mercial, industrial and warehousing 
needs, as well as institutional and 
recreational purposes, he explained 

The building is described as being 
simple: and economical to erect with 
only a concrete slab necessary for a 
foundation. The panels are easily as- 
sembled on the ground and securely 
fastened together with identically- 
sized nuts and bolts, which are 
weather sealed with neophrane wash- 
ers, Mr. Kemerer said, adding that 
insulation can be applied for tem- 
perature and humidity control if re- 
quired. 


CHICAGO—The current investi- 
gation of the food industry by the 


Federal Trade Commission has 
been described as ranking in im- 
portance with the commission's 


“chain store study” of 1931-34 by 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.). That study resulted in the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Not since then has so serious 
an effort been made to explore com- 
petitive problems in what Sen. 
Humphrey described as the nation’s 
largest and most important indus- 
try. 


Through the new inquiry, FTC in- 
tends to discover the degree to which 
economic power has been concentrat- 
ed in food retailing and also to find 
out the means by which such con- 
centration has been achieved 


As chairman of the subcommittee 
on retailing, distribution, and fair 
trade practices of the Senate small 


business committee, which sparked 
the inquiry, Sen. Humphrey addressed 
members of the National Food Bro- 
kers Assn. at their 55th annual con- 
vention in Chicago Dec. 13 

Sen. Humphrey declared that 
through his subcommittee, he intends 
to keep a vigilant eye on the inquiry 
When the initial phase is finished, 
sometime in the spring, he plans to 
ask John W. Gwynne, FTC chairman 
and members of his staff, to appear 
before the subcommittee. After eval- 
uating the commission’s preliminary 
findings, a decision will be taken con- 
cerning the desirability of having 
FTC undertake a broader and more 
intensive study of food industry con- 
centration 

With only a modest amount of ad- 


Congress, 
enabled to 
study” in 


ditional funds granted by 
the commission would be 
up-date the “chain 
impressive fashion Humphrey 
declared. He suggested: “An appro- 
priate starting point would be the en- 
ictment in 1936 of the Robinson-Pat- 


store 
Sen 


man Act. Aided by the light of ex- 
perience since then, the commission 
might profitably explore such mat- 
ters as: In what respects and, for 
what reasons, has the act failed to 
reverse the anticompetitive trends 
which threatened the food industry 
in 1936 and before? How can the 


statute be strengthened to make it an 
effective instrument for controlling 
such monopoly-breeding price dis- 
crimination as exists in the food in- 
dustry ? Has the time arrived in the 
food industry when Congress must 
judge the possible need for legislation 
uniquely designed to insure economic 
freedom and competitive opportunity 


for all members, large and small? 
These as well as many other promis- 
ing avenues of inquiry deserve the 
commission’s most serious considera- 
tion 
FTC Concern 

After detailing some of the evi- 
dence given before his subcommittee, 
Sen. Humphrey reported that Mr 
Gwynne testified that he was con- 
cerned over signs of increasing con- 
centration of economic power in the 


food industry. He pointed out that a 
very substantial share of the commis- 
was currently being 
investigations in the food in- 
dustry. In addition, Mr. Gwynne not- 
ed that over 40% of the commission's 
pending antimonopoly were 
SEN. HUMPHREY, pag: 


sions resources 


used for 


Cases 





November Flour Production Estimated at 19.6 


U.S. wheat flour production in No- 
vember dropped back from the 10- 
year peak reached in October, due to 
only 19 working days in the month, 
making it the shortest operating peri- 
od of the year to date. Total Novem- 
ber production, as estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller’s research de- 
partment, amounted to 19,684,477 
sacks, or 16% below the official Octo- 
ber total production figure of 23,385,- 
000 sacks for 23 working days, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census. 

Despite the apparent sharpness of 
the total November decline, amount- 
ing to 3,700,523 sacks, November 


daily output was up 1.9% from Octo- 
ber. Though the percentage increase 
is small, it keeps the 1958 daily grind 
above 1957, as it has been without in- 
terruption every month since Feb. 1 
Of equal importance (see accompany- 
ing graph), the dip in the daily out- 
put curve which has occurred in Octo- 
ber of both years was precipi- 
tous for October, 1958. 

More significant, daily output for 
1958 month-by-month has been equal 


less 


to or—in most periods—substantially 
above the 10-year average since 
Jan. 1. 


November flour milling operations 
occurred at a higher rate than No- 


U.S. Flour Production for November, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account 


for approximately 


75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
represent 100% of production at those points. In sacks. 


RR A ch pelea 2 
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U.S. TOTALS 
DAILY AVERAGE 


Bureau of Census reported 23,385,000 sacks (1,017,000) daily for October, 


Production 


Nov., 1958 Oct., 1958 
Production 
1,073,187 


2,630,843 


Nov., 1957 

Production 
992,100 
1.960.900 


926,045 
2,048,782 
2,974 827 

961,969 
4,940,748 


3,704,030 
1,249,520 
5 818,541 


7,068,034 
2,593,826 
2.930.443 
2,357,063 


2,953,000 
1.187,600 
4,417,600 


5 902,717 
2,227.395 
2.305.506 
2 061,554 


5,605,200 
2,269,700 
2 261,200 
1,322,800 


15,471,999 18,653 396 14,411,900 
786 78.6 74.2 

19,684.477 23,732,055 19,423,000 

1,036,000 1,032,000 971,200 


1958. 


Bureau of Census reported 19,565,000 sacks (978,000) daily for November, 1957. 


vember, 1957, despite one less work- 
ing day this November. (November, 
1957, had 20 operating days.) Total 
November estimated production of 
19,684,477 sacks was 119,477 sacks, 
3.1%, above the official census bu- 
reau total of 19,565,000 sacks for No- 
1957. 


or 6.1¢ 


vember of 
Above Last Year 
estimated 


November daily output, 


at 1,036,000 sacks a working day 
w 58,000 sacks, or 5.9%, above the 
official daily output figure of 978 000 


sacks for November, 1957 

The Miller’s estimate of flour pro- 
duction is prepared from reports sub- 
mitted by mills in principal produc- 


Million Sacks 


tion centers and regions, sources 
which account for over 78 of the 
total U.S. output 

All of the five major production 
areas represented by The Miller sur- 
vey showed November declines from 


October 


All areas except Buffalo 
howevet! ; 


showed gains in November 
Noven 


total production ove! ber of 
1957. November producti dropped 
729,203 sacks from October in the 
Northwest, an area which covers 
Minneapolis and the interi North- 


west mills; it dropped 1,165,317 sacks 
in the Southwest; 366,431 sacks at 
Buffalo; 624,937 sacks in the central 
states and Southeast 1 295,509 
sacks on the North Pacific Coast 








U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 






































LOUR buying across the U.S. ap- 

peared to be heading into a year- 
end slump in the seven-day period 
ending Dec. 15. New bookings were 
extremely light in all of the major 
centers. Prices tended to turn softer, 
while mill running time and orders 
for shipments were off markedly from 
the high levels of recent weeks. 

In the East, where snow storms 
have hampered bakery sales, there 
were mild declines in spring wheat 
bakery flour and some soft wheat 
grades, while hard winter wheat pa- 
tents in these markets were adjusted 
downward nearly 20¢. Hard winter 
wheat flour prices were weaker at 
most markets in the Southwest, too, 
with the exception of Kansas City, 
where the line was held for another 
week 

The whole flour price structure has 
been coming under increasingly 
stronger downward pressure each 
week from the bullish millfeed levels 
prevailing the country, and 
the tendency of buyers of bakery 
flours to press for concessions in flour 
quotations when the offals soar. 

Total sales for the week were at 
51% of five-day milling capacity in 
the spring wheat mills area, with al- 
most one half the total comprised of 
export business. Sales in the central 
states and Southeast were at 40% 
of capacity, and in the Southwest at 
41% 

Production by flour mills dropped 
from the previous week in all major 
areas except Buffalo and the central 
states and Southeast. The gain at 
Buffalo amounted to 6% over the 
previous week. In the central states 
it was 2%. Production by mills of the 
U.S. for the week amounted to 106% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
109% the previous week and 106% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales on the lo- 
cal market were extremely slow the 
past week, with prices nominally 2¢ 
below the previous week on bakers’ 
patents and unchanged on family 
brands. Of the total sales, almost one 
half was export business, leaving do- 
mestic bookings close to the crop 
year low. 

Some mill sales departments indi- 
cated the possibility of light buying 
between now and the end of the year, 
based on the assumption that some 
buyers of spring wheat flour still 
need nearby coverage. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 51% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 62% 


across 


the previous week and 42% for the 
comparable week of last year. 
Shipping directions were down 


sharply from the fairly high levels 
of early November as bakers became 
preoccupied with holiday prepara- 
tions. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 95% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
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Flour Buying Heading Toward 
Year-End Slump; New Sales, 
Shipping Directions Light 

















98% the previous week and 98% a 
year ago. 
Production by mills in this area 


was also down sharply from the pre- 
vious week. Production by mills at 
Minneapolis for the week amounted 
to 105% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 115% the previous week 
and 110% a year ago. Production by 
mills of the interior Northwest 
amounted to 93% of capacity, com- 
pared with 96% the previous week 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











and 101% a year ago. Production by 
mills of the Northwest amounted to 
97% of capacity, compared with 
102% the previous week and 104% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 12, 100 lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
bakery flour standard patent $5.43@ 
5.63, spring short patent $5.53 @5.63, 
spring high gluten $5.83@5.93, whole 
wheat $5.43@5.63, first clear $5.40@G 
5.81; family flour, nationally advert- 
ised brands $7. 


Southwest 
Kansas City: Sales activity for 
hard winter wheat mills dropped 
back, with only a small quantity of 
business from the previous week’s 
substantial bookings tailing over. 


Sales amounted to 41% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 698% 
the previous week and 23% a year 
ago. Government buying helped to 
boost the sales figure, accounting for 
about 16% of the week’s volume. 

Outside of a few minor sales to 
bakers who did not buy the previous 
week, activity was very limited. It is 
now generally believed that most 
flour users have enough on the books 
to last through March. Some are sup- 
plied through April and into May. 
A few large buyers held off, but they 
will not be in need of flour for an- 
other 60 days or so. Consequently, 
there is no pressure to speak of in 
the market at this time. Prices are 
about the same as the previous week. 
Directions continue to hold up well. 

Family flour buying has not been 
widespread, but some sales have been 
made. Some customers have added 
two to three months’ supplies to their 
bookings. This practice has not been 
widespread, and some customers are 
expected to need flour shortly after 
Jan. 1. Because of little direction to 
prices, mills have not been making 
any strong recommendations. Con- 
sequently, some buyers have booked 
ahead, while others are waiting. 
Prices are lower than they have been 
on some brands, while others have 
held steady. Directions are pretty 
good. 

Flour for export has been moving 
well, with 1% ash being bought for 
shipment to the Middle East. Domes- 
tic industrial users have also been 
absorbing supplies, booking for their 
needs as far ahead as March. There 
was fair activity in bakery clears, 
too, but this tapered off at the week- 
end. Supplies of clears have been 
more plentiful than in a number of 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Mixed; Grind 
Drops Back from Previous High Levels 


URUM and semolina prices were 

mixed in the seven-day period 
ending Dec. 15. Durum prices were 
bid up 1¢ to 2¢ at midweek as fairly 
good amounts of milling wheat were 
made available on a to-arrive basis. 
Semolina prices, on the other hand, 
were adjusted downward as sales con- 
tinued sluggish. Production, too, was 
slower. 

Approximately 350,000 bu. durum, 
principally No. 1 hard amber, were 
purchased by milling interests late 
Dec. 10 and throughout the day Dec. 
11. Official receipts, however, bulked 
to only about 200 cars for the week. 

Semolina sales were extremely slow 
and shipping directions very light, 
indicating that the heavy schedules 
which prevailed throughout most of 
the fall months have slowed down. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 108% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 122% 





the previous week and 109% a year 
ago. Mill representatives expect the 
pace of business to continue slow 
throughout the holidays and possibly 
into the early weeks of the new year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 12 were as follows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.39@2.4! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.31 @2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.30@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.28@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca. pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Ss WP envwec eal 162,500 175,840 108 
Previous week ..... 162,500 197,874 122 
Year ago ......... 156,500 170,859 109 

Crop year 

production 

July I-Dec. 14, 1958 .....%...... 4,384,312 

Pe ee, SS) ee 3,928,765 
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Good Demand, Lack 
Of Supplies Keep 
Millfeeds Strong 


ILLFEED prices in the major 

markets made strong new 
gains in the seven-day period ending 
Dec. 15, pushed by cold weather, a 
shortage of supplies and aggressive 
demand from formula feed mixers. 
With production facilities planning 
their annual year-end holiday shut- 
downs, it appeared likely that strong 
levels could prevail into the new 
year. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,458 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,383 tons 
in the previous week and 51,364 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to make spectacular increases 
last week, finally reaching levels un- 
equalled since the spring of 1954 
when sacked bran and middlings 
ranged from $50 ton and upwards. 

Demand was good, flour mill pro- 
duction down, and spot supplies un- 
obtainable. The earliest shipment be- 
ing quoted as of Dec. 15 was for Dec 
29, and many sellers were unable to 
offer millfeeds prior to mid-January 
and later. Deferred prices, as a rule, 
were $2 under spot for bran in Janu- 
ary and $3 under for sacked in the 
first month of the new year. 

With flour mills planning to cur- 
tail their declining output even more 
for the long Christmas holiday, there 
appears little chance for lower price 
levels until after Jan. 1. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Bran $49@G 
49.50 (up $3); standard midds. $49.50 
@51 (up $3.50); red dog $52@52.50 
(up $4). 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices seem- 
ed to have reached a plateau in the 
week ended Dec. 15. Supplies are 
readily available at prevailing levels, 
but the market retained its firmness. 
Earlier in the week, values continued 
their sensational advance and prices, 
compared with a week earlier, were 
up 50¢ to $2.75 ton. 

Sacked feeds felt the strongest 
push, the cold weather over much of 
the region leading to increased us- 
age. Feed mixers reduced their de- 
mands for bulk millfeeds. With grain 
substitutes priced at $5 to $6 ton less 
than millfeed, there have been in- 
gredient substitutions in a number of 
cases. Although supplies of bulk feed 
are more readily available now than 
they have been, little likelihood of 
substantial weakening is seen because 
of strength in the adjacent markets. 
Should feeds in Kansas City drop 
a dollar, they would be sharply com- 
petitive with Chicago prices and sup- 
plies could be readily absorbed in 
that market, it is said. 

Quotations Dec. 15, Kansas City, 
earlots: Sacked bran $45.50@46.25 
(up $2.75), sacked shorts $45@45.75 
(up $2); bulk bran $41@41.75 (up 
$1.50), bulk shorts $44@44.75 (up 
$1), bulk middlings $44@44.75 (up 
50¢). 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran advanced $3.25 and 
shorts $3.50. Quotations Dec. 12, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $45.50@46, shorts 
$45.25 @ 45.75. 

Salina: Demand was very good, 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Wheat Futures Gain Strength 
As Export Outlook Brightens 


HEAT futures prices were 

mixed in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Dec. 15, with weakness 
the first part of the week giving way 
to moderate strength at the close as 
prospects brightened for renewed 
export business. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 15 were: Chicago-—December 
$1.93%, March $197%@%, May 
$1.944% @%, July $184%@%, Sep- 
tember $1.86%@%; Kansas City 
December $1.91%, March $1.93, May 
$1.895%, July $1.79%; Minneapolis 
December $2.10%, May $2.07%. 

The main activity of the week in- 
volved shifting of hedges to distant 
months before expiration of the De- 
cember futures contract, with some 
brightening of the export picture 
adding weight on the constructive 
side of nearby contracts. Futures 
representing May and July at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
were fractionally lower at the close 
Dec. 15, while the basic December 
contracts were fractionally higher. 

The December and March con- 
tracts strengthened somewhat at 
mid-week as Greece, Pakistan and 
Colombia requested offers on export 
wheat. Greece asked bids on 750,000 
bu. at mid-point and, with the deal 
later committed, futures took on 
added strength. Colombia did not 
follow through on its original request, 
but Pakistan asked offers for this 
week on 50,000 tons of hard winter 
and soft white wheat. The Pakistan 
transaction is part of an authoriza- 
tion issued to that country some time 
ago for purchase of over $80 million 
worth of U.S. commodities. 

Declines in new crop futures at 
Kansas City were moderate through- 
out most of the period, due to lack 
of additional precipitation, but the 
trend quickened slightly over the 
week end as light snow fell over the 
Southwest and gave indications of 
increasing, to the benefit of the crop 
outlook. 

There was a pronounced absence 
of flour buying in the major markets, 
with a parallel lack of interest from 
millers in wheat futures hedging 
operations, in contrast with the pre- 
vious week. 

Cash Prices Steady 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
were just about steady in the seven- 
day period ending Dec. 15. The basic 
December future was up ¢ for the 
week, but dropped back at the close, 
for a net gain of %¢ for the period. 
Receipts for the week, at 1,193 cars, 
were slightly higher than the previ- 
ous week, when the total amounted 
to 950 cars. However, arrivals for the 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 15 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Dec. 8. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 10!',¢ (li¢); St. Lawrence 


ports and Churchill, 10¢ (1l¢); Ca- 
nadian and 


(10¢). 


U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ 








current period included 33 cars on 
government order and 231 of durum, 
cutting sharply into the remaining 
available total. 

Changes in the premium structure 
followed closely fractional changes in 
the basic future, remaining steady 
for the week. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis for the week was 13.77%, 
compared with 14.28% last year. 

At the close on Dec. 12, No. 1 dark 
nerthern spring wheat or No. 1 
northern, with ordinary protein, trad- 
ed at 3@2¢ under the December 
price; 11% protein 3@1¢ under; 12% 
protein 1¢ over; 13% protein 4@6¢ 
over; 14% protein 10@11¢ over; 15% 
protein 14@16¢ over; 16% protein 
23@25¢ over, and 17% protein 31@ 
33¢ over. 

Top durum wheat traded at $2.40 
to $2.42 at the end of the period and 
was nominally 2@3¢ higher than a 
week ago. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary ; $ 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 
17% Protein 


WwNN Ne 
hWwn——-ooo 
oOnw Ow sooo 
EEESESEE 
Q@O2OO299O 
NNN 
bWrnw—-—-oo 
NavIovooan 
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Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No. | heavy. 


One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib. 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.07%, 13% 
protein $2.12%, 14% protein $2.17%, 15% pro- 
tein $2.22%, 16% protein $2.31%, 17% pro- 
tein $2.39% 


Kansas City Prices 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City completed the week end- 
ed Dec. 15 generally lower than the 
week previous. The premium struc- 
ture was unchanged to up 2¢ bu., but 
the basic future was down 1%¢ bu. 
Prices showed a net gain only on the 
low side of the range for 13% and 
higher protein wheat, where premi- 
ums were up 2¢. Premiums were un- 
changed on ordinary up to 11.75% 
protein wheat and gained l¢ on both 
the high and low side of 12% and l¢ 
on the low side of 12.50%. 

Demand was good, but without ur- 
gency. Mills apparently have covered 
a substantial portion of their future 
needs on prior contracts. Despite the 
fact that mills seem to be fairly well 
covered, they displayed interest in the 
small amount of intermediate to bet- 
ter protein grades that appeared on 
the floor. Merchandisers and order 
buyers were also active in the mar- 
ket for the limited number of cars 
that showed up. 

Receipts last week amounted to 
652 cars, compared with 515 the pre- 
vious week and 481 a year ago. Cash 
sales totaled less than 100 cars. In- 
terior offerings tightened when it 
appeared that prices might be stron- 
ger this week. Farm selling slowed 
when values declined. Mills generally 
are not worried about securing 
enough wheat to meet their needs, 
feeling that supplies will be more 
readily available after Jan. 1. 

Premiums were quoted Dec. 15 as 
follows: Ordinary 2%@3¢ bu. over 
the basic December future of $1.91% ; 
11.50% protein 4@8¢ over; 11.75% 
protein 5@6¢ over; 12% protein 7@ 
18¢ over, 12.50% protein 10@22¢ 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 


currently to The North- 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 




















Dec. 7-14 *Previous Dec. 8-15, Dec. 10-17, Dec. Ii-! 
1958 week 195 1956 1955 
Northwest 702,866 738,858 720,22 677,270 678,309 
— 1,435,397 1,528,150 1,409,536 407,633 1,295,910 
uffalo 590 669 563,677 593,809 623,915 582,934 
Central and Southeast 607,918 590,332 578,049 553,684 560,44) 
Pacific Coast 458 227 474,112 302,848 307,82 295,239 
Totals 3,795,077 3,895,129 3,604,463 =. 3,570,323 3,412,833 
Percentage of total U.S. output 78.6 78.6 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,828,300 4,955 600 
Accumulated total this month 9,783,900 4,955,600 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | to — 
Dec. 7-14, Previous Dec. 8-15, Dec. 10-17, Dec. 11-18, Dec. I4 Dec. 15 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 958 1957 
Northwest 97 102 104 10! 98 7,227,830 17 953 
Southwest 116 124 108 07 99 33,949,734 30,005,735 
Buffalo 120 114 122 13 22 3,171,562 13,415,329 
Central and S$. E 94 92 98 97 98 3,645,806 3,129,752 
Pacific Coast 98 102 94 87 83 0,092,369 7,707,174 
Totals 106 109 106 105 01 88 087,30 82,369,943 
NORTHWEST Year ago 032,500 08.913 107 
Minneapolis a years —e . 932,000 28,636 109 
¥ ear svera 04 
5-day week Flour %e ac Senate Psion. 95 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Dex 7-14 231,000 242,886 105 
Previous week 231,000 *264,652 15 
Year ago 231,000 252.987 = 10 ae 
Two years ago 237,000 242,758 102 5-day week Flour %e ac 
Five-year average 92 apacity utput tivity 
Ten-year average 84 Dec. 7-14 493,500 590, 669 120 
*Revised Previous week 493,500 563,677 114 
, . : . Year ago 487,500 593,809 122 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ = 475 000 1? 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana a b en fl seen eeuates +¥ 
and lowa Ten-year average 109 
5-day week Flour Ye ac- 
capacity output ae CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
c 7-14 494 459.9 3 
Steen, weak $94's00 474,206 96 Mills in illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
a , indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Year ago 464'500 467,234 | oo rare Serene ; 
Two years ago 454,500 454,815 100 on Saree ow Se es 
Five-year average 86 5-day week Flour % a 
Ten-year average 83 »pacity output tivity 
“Revises Dec. 7-14 643,750 608,918 94 
SOUTHWEST oe ous week oe 0 oe 332 2 
ear ago 2,250 578.0 
Konses City Two years eee 570250 583.799 102 
5-day week Flour % ac- Five-year average 80 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average 7? 
Dec. 7-14 214,250 237,074 110 Revived 
Previous week 214.250 268 533 125 
Year ago 287,500 300.623 105 PACIFIC COAST 
Two years ago 287,500 30% 996 110 Principal Mills on the Pacif Coast 
ome. oe = California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week 











Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas iain tivity 
City (including Wichita and Salina) eae | 8G 446.500 98 
5-day week Flour Ye ac Previous week 102 
capacity output tivity Year ago 94 
Dec. 7-14 1,020,700 1,198,323 7 Two years ago 82 
Previous week 1,020,700 *1,259,617 123 *Revised 
ove 13% protein 14@26¢ over; A parcel of 4,200 tons of hard winte1 
13.50 protein 16@28¢ over; 14% wheat was sold to K it the close 
protein 18@30¢ over. Other export outlets were quiet, 
The approximate range of cash with no inquiries coming in. Export- 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 12. ers were fairly busy taking care of 
is shown in the accompanying table old bookings and were not pressing 


No Dark and Hard $1.93@2.29 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.92@2.29 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.90@2.27 
N 4 Dark and Hard 1.89@2.25 
No Red 1.93@1.95 
No Red 1.92@1.94 
No Red 1.90@1.93 
No. 5 Red 1.86@1.89 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling Dec. 15 at 
$2.29@2.30 rail basis delivered Texas 
common points. A premium of 3¢ 
was being offered for 13% protein 
and 6¢ for 14%. Demand was fair 


Export Bookings Slow 


Export bookings out of the Pacific 


Northwest were very slim last week. 
A cargo of white was sold to Japan 
for February shipment and one car- 
go at the close of the week to Korea 


' ume. There was 
more free selling by producers due to 
approach of the holidays and a desire 
for ready cash. On the whole, the hol- 
iday atmosphere to prevail 
Only light snow the interior, 


for wheat in any \ 


seemed 


covers 


but no extremely cold weather or 
damage to winter wheat has been 
reported 

a= BREAD 1S THE STAPF OF LIFE 

PRICE INDEX RISES 


WINNIPEG — The index of Ca- 
nadian farm prices of agricultural 
products (1935-39 equalling 100) was 
estimated at 2365 for October, com- 
pared with 236.1 for September and 
year ago. This was the first 
monthly increase since May 


992 
223 a 











Publie Relations. joining the Pillsbury Co. as public relations 
manager, industrial products area, recently was Stuart G. Baird, dr. He re- 
places Scott Donaldson, who has entered the free lance public relations field 
in Minneapolis. For the past two years Mr. Baird was a district representa- 
tive for the American Petroleum Institute in Minneapolis, engaged in oil 


industry public relations in Minnesota, North and South Dakota. A 1949 
eraduate of the University of Minnesota, he entered the newspaper business 
with International News Service in Dallas, Texas, and served as INS bureau 
manager in Miami, Fla., for four years. He returned to Minneapolis in 1955 
to join the Minneapolis Tribune. 


Sales Trip. The bakery division vice president of the Pillsbury Co., 
Harvey J. Patterson, Minneapolis, returned this week from a 5-weeks’ sales 
triv to the West Coast, Hawaii and the southwestern states. 


Director Eleeted. Elected to the board of directors of North- 
western Malt & Grain Co., Chicago, was E. Ray Kibler, president of Hallet 
& Carey Co., Minneapolis, a subsidiary of the Bunge Corp., international 
grain firm The election was announced by A. L. Burdick, president of North- 
western and of Burdick Grain Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Kibler has been in the 
grain business 34 years. 

Sales Representative. Named a sales representative for Ala- 
bama Flour Mills in Memphis, Tenn., was Walter Justin. Mr. Justin has work- 
ed in the Birmingham area market for the firm for the past two years. 


Caller from Sweden. A caller at the Chicago office of the 
Millers National Federation and Wheat Flour Institute was Stig Carlborn, 


Kristianstad, Sweden. Mr. Carlborn is associated with the second largest 
fiour mill in Sweden. 
Appointment. Named director of industrial relations for the 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was H. B. Rogers. The appointment is 
announced by John L. Locke, president: Mr. Rogers has been with Fisher 
since 1946. Prior to his new appointment he was assistant to the head of the 
feed division. He replaces Charles Broaded, director of industrial relations 
since 1947. Mr. Broaded will establish an industrial relations consulting firm 
in Seattle. 


Visit to Venezuela. Sailing Dec. 12 for Caracas, Venezuela, 
aboard the Grace Line ship Santa Paula were Leo and Sylvia Frank. The 
vacation trip will include a two-week stay in Caracas and an eight-day return 
cruise on the same ship with stops at the West Indies and Cuba. They will 
return to New York Jan. 9. Mr. Frank is associated with Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., New York. 


Retirement. Retiring as a sales representative in Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. southeast region the end of 1958 is Jefferson H. Flora 
who has been associated with the firm since 1924. A 1917 mechanical engi- 
neering graduate of Kansas State College, Mr. Flora was connected with 
Allis-Chalmers milling machinery department before being assigned to a 
district office. Mr. Flora was employed by the Southeastern Milling Co. of 
Kansas City before joining Allis-Chalmers. 


Hawaiian Trip. Leaving this week for a holiday in Hawaii are 
Wayne T. Wilson, merchandising manager, bakery flours, the Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Wilson. They will travel by air and will return around 
the end of the month after spending Christmas in Honolulu. 


MNF Visitors, Visitcrs at the Chicago office of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation recently were J. D. Sogard, vice president, the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co.; Charles E. Joyce, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and 
John T. Lynch, general sales manager, grocery products, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 


Manager Named. Appointed manager of the newly-created bulk 
facilities division of John F. Chapple & Co., Villa Park, Ill., was Rebert H. 
Ernest. He will be responsible for designing and constructing facilities for 
handling all flowing materials. Mr. Ernest, a graduate engineer, was with the 
Quaker Oats Co. for 20 years, the last eight as senior project engineer. He is 
a member of the Association of Operative Millers and the Chicago. Millers 
Club, of which he is a past president. 
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On Improving Public Relations 


DENVER—A call for every mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers to do public rela- 
tions work for agriculture was is- 
sued during the annual convention 
of the organization Dec. 10-13 in 
Denver. “There is one thing we can 
do until NAWG has the finances to 
carry out a good public relations 
program,” Floyd Root, Wasco, 
Ore., president, declared in his re- 
port. “Everyone of us can be a 
public relations ambassador-at- 
large. 


“We can contact our local and area 
newspapers. We can write to national 
periodicals and magazines. We can 
call their attention to the misrepre- 
sentations they are making on behalf 
of agriculture.” The “misrepresenta- 
tions,"” Mr. Root charged, include re- 
ferring to the $5 billion U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 1956-57 budget 
as a $5 billion farm program. 

“It leaves the impression that 
farmers are receiving that much in 
price support subsidies,” Mr. Root 
said. He went on to point out that 
actually $400 million was used as an 
aid to farmers. 

Summing up his call for public 
relations work, Mr. Root said: “If 
each one of us would take just five 
minutes and do the job right now, 
instead of thinking that is something 
I must do tomorrow, we could col- 
lectively do an effective job, at little 
cost to each individual but at a tre- 
mendous saving to our organization.” 


Panel Featured 


One of the features of the conven- 
tion was a panel discussion on agri- 
cultural legislation. In moderating 
the panel, Clifford R. Hope, Garden 
City, Kansas, former U.S. represen- 
tative from Kansas, pointed out: 

“There are some who say that the 
farmer would be better off if Con- 
gress let him alone. I do not agree 
with that sentiment, but even if I 
did, I know that it would be impos- 
sible for Congress to ignore problems 
of the magnitude of those now con- 
fronting agriculture. Because these 
are among our most important do- 
mestic problems, they are bound to 
be the subject of much legislative 
discussion and consideration. 

“I think, however, I should add 
that in our present situation when 
those engaged in agriculture consti- 
tute less than 12% of our popula- 
tion, I am not sure that it is too 
helpful for farmers to have their 
prices and incomes the constant sub- 
ject of political controversy. 

“One of the discouraging features 
of our present surplus situation is 
that it includes practically all crops. 
In the past this was not always the 
case. Then we might have a surplus 
of one or two crops which could be 
adjusted by shifting to others which 
were in short supply, or at least fair- 
ly well in balance. But this is not 
the case at present. 

“T do not think it can be said that 
this situation has occurred because 
of a lack of foresight or good judg- 
ment on the part of commercial 
wheat producers. It has undoubtedly 
been due in some degree to the laws 
under which they have had to oper- 
ate, and inability to secure effective 
and up-to-date legislation.” 

Members of the panel included 
Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.), Sen. 
Richard Neuberger (D., Ore.) and 
Rep. Carl Albert (D.; Okla.). 

In discussing exports, J. Frank 


Triplett, president of Producers Ex- 
port Co., New York, reported his 
organization, a cooperative, was set 
up after years of planning. (See 
The Miller, July 15, 1958, page 3.) 

“As to why this organization was 
set up and also to let you know this 
wasn’t any jumped-up deal over- 
night,”” Mr. Triplett began his talk, 
“the organization of this export com- 
pany has been under consideration 
for almost six years. Here is one of 
the reasons: I think those of us in 
the marketing associations of agri- 
cultural products in a cooperative 
field realize more in the last five or 
10 years that the big job we have 
to do is find markets for agricultur- 
al products. That doesn’t just apply 
to cooperative associations in the 
grain industries; it applies to every- 
body in the industry.” 

Also appearing on the convention 
program was Howard Lampman, 
executive director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 


U.S. Wheat Growers 
Losing Sales Abroad, 
Wheat Official Claims 


DENVER—Wheat growers of the 
U.S. have lost a chance to sell 400 
million bushels of wheat to foreign 
buyers in the last five years because 
nobody seems to care about giving 
the customer what he wants. That 
charge was made by W. W. Graber, 
administrator of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission, who recently traveled 
abroad to find out why U.S. wheat 
sales were off. 

Mr. Graber was in Denver to at- 
tend the convention of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. He 
made the trip when Great Britain's 
two largest millers, Ranks, Ltd., and 
Spillers, Ltd., stopped buying U.S. 
wheat last August. They had been 
taking two million bushels a month. 

“I went over to ask why they quit 
buying our wheat,” Mr. Graber said. 
“They told me, and they didn’t even 
try to be polite about it. They buy 
their wheat by protein specification. 
They told me they weren't getting 
what they were paying for.” 

The U.S. has also lost much of the 
West German market to Canadian 
wheat despite the fact that the Ca- 
nadian wheat is more expensive, Mr. 
Graber declared. 

“Canada used to send only 1/30th 
of its export crop to West Germany,” 
he said. “Now it sends 14 percent 
there. All of Canada’s gain was our 
loss.” 

Mr. Graber declared the loss of 
markets could be blamed on a poor 
job of selling. He said the need to 
please the customer has been com- 
pletely ignored. The fault starts with 
the farmer who has not made the ef- 
fort to raise as good quality wheat 
as he should, he pointed out. It has 
been complicated by the dealers who 
have given the wheat poor handling; 
and by the exporter who has been 
careless about delivery, he alleged. 

Mr. Graber contends research lead- 
ing to better quality wheat and a 
better grading system is needed to 
compete in the foreign market with 
countries such as Canada and Rus- 
sia. 
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Which is cake flour? Bread flour? Patent? 
Clear? Bakers don’t have to hire memory 
experts when you protect and identify 
your flour in quality Bemis Multiwalls 
... With the sharpest and brightest brand 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ow lets see... 


whuelra one. 


Is the CAKE flour 7 











printing you’ll find on any multiwalls. 
Also, Bemis Multiwalls can provide you 
with rough outside and smooth inside sur- 
faces for safer stacking and faster, cleaner 
emptying. And Bemis service is tops. 
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as represented by the Washingt 
Wheat Growers Assn. and the O 
gon Wheat Growers League, and 
the U.S. Department of Agricultu 
The scientific process for produc- 
tion of Ala was started in the fall 
of 1954 at Fisher's, in cooperation 


LA, THE new-old wheat food de- 
i veloped at Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, is making news na- 


tionally. Christian Science Monitor, with USDA. The Fisher mill was se- 
Vogue and the Wall Street Journal lected by USDA and the U.S. milling 
recently presented features on the industry to set up the pilot plant for 


the purpose of perfecting the pro- 
duction method to produce the mod- 
ern bulgur. Techniques established at 
the Harbor Island plant now are 
available under license to the milling 


creation of Ala, an American version 
of ancient bulgur 

In addition, there has been wire 
service coverage in newspapers of the 
first commercial cargo of Ala, which 


was manifested for South Korea. industry. 
(See The Miller, Oct. 21, 1958, page 


26.) The shipment consisted of 4,460,- Process Different 


the first of 17 million pounds The modern processing equipment 
sent to the South Korean gov- for Ala is far different from the 
ernment primitive methods used to make anci- 
Movement of Ala to the Far East ent bulgur. Instead of being par- 
boiled in open kettles and spread in 


was facilitated with the cooperation 
f Pacific Northwest wheat growers, the sun for hours to dry, the wheat 


000 Ib 


to be 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 
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Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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Feature Fisher Flouring 


at the Fisher mill passes unseen 
through a series of washing, hydrat- 
ing, cooking, drying and cracking 
procedures, to emerge as_ golden 
brown vitreous crystals about the 
size of rice, which retain all the es- 


sential nutrients of the _ original 
grain. 
The user—homemaker or chef- 


has only to re-hydrate these crystals 
by cooking them in water for 15 
minutes. 

The pilot plant required an invest- 
ment of $250,000 in processing ma- 
chines and a total of 1,600 man hours 
to develop the process. In addition, 
Fisher’s used much of its condition- 
ing, tempering and storage equip- 
ment already on hand. The plant's 
capacity is 100,000 Ib. Ala a day. 

The original impetus for the devel- 
opment of Ala was to find a new mar- 
ket for the Pacific Northwest's sur- 
plus soft white wheat. Eighty-five 
per cent of the wheat produced in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho is this 


type, for which domestic demand is 
limited. 

Interest of the special feature 
writers fer such publications as 
Christian Science Monitor, Vogue, 
etc., Fisher officials said, is on the 


basis that Ala is an interesting new 
food. John L. Locke, president and 
general manager of Fisher Flouring 
Mills, recently declared that “Ala is 
the first really new food offered the 
American housewife.” 


Acceptance Indicated 

The increasing interest of commer- 
cial chefs in using Ala, Fisher offi- 
cials pointed out, is also indicative 
of the acceptance for this food. Ala 


was selected for service at the Ta- 
coma, Wash., October Restaurant 
Month luncheon served last fall to 
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New-Old W aeat Food Draws Attention 


Mills Product 





Looking on during the loading of the 
first commercial shipment of Ala are 
John L. Locke, president and general 
manager of Fisher Fliouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, center, and Kirby 
Holmes, export manager. At left is 
Ray Haughton, assistant general 
warehouse foreman. 


560 guests. Ala Pilaf was the dish, 
prepared and served by commercial 
cooking students of the Tacoma voca- 
tional school. The following month 
Ala Pilaf was served to 750 Girl Scout 
supervisors attending luncheons at 
the Hotel Multnomah and the Hotel 
Benson, Portland. 

Fisher officials said Ala is as dis- 
tinctive as wild rice, yet as basic as 
beans—a near-paradox because it is 
at once a fancy food for special oc- 
casions yet a staple for everyday use. 

Still another increasing use for 
Ala is in bread baked commercially, 
Fisher officials reported. 


After leaving the washing station pictured at left, wheat processed into Ala 
passes unseen through a production cycle of hydrating, cooking, drying and 
cracking. Pacific Northwest cuisines serve Ala regularly, with Ala Pilaf one 
of the most popular dishes. At right Chef Clovis E. Soubrand and Tona Men- 
dascina portion the dish for a luncheon group of Girl Scout supervisors at 
the Hotel Multnomah, Portland. 
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break bread together 
radition... 


s families and frien 
in the Holiday 












We ee «of The Kansas Milling Company 
Wish you and those you hold dear 


° 


An old fashioned Merry Christmas and 


» 


Peace and Prosperity in the New Year. 


WICHITA 


The Kansas Milling Company | mounoriwce 


MARION 


EL LLLLL LC. 
—o@uocas 
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ARBA Officers Enthusiastic About 
Plans for 1959 “Capital’’ Convention 


WASHINGTON — Top officers of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America and Washington convention 
committee chairmen met here re- 
cently to plan for the 1959 ARBA 
“Capital’’ Convention and Exhibition. 
From their enthusiastic reports, it 
should be one of the best bakery con- 
ventions ever held 

The convention dates are April 12- 
15, and the headquarters will be at 
Washington’s Sheraton Park Hotel. 
One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion—about which officers are most 
is the 1959 “Little Miss 


success and sell-out as 


City.” 


enthusiastic 


Muffin” Contest, to tie in with Na- for reservations during the spring 
onal Retail Bakers Week Cherry Blossom Festival. Ways and 
Paul M. Baker, ARBA president, ™means are now being considered to 

expressed the executive committee’s facilitate advance hotel reservations. 


reeling ol 
Charles J. Schupp, convention chair- 
man, that “he too believed the capi- 


tal convention would be as great 


record-smasher held in New 


Make Reservations Early 
In this connection, Chairma 
Schupp again emphasized the advis- 
ability of making hotel reservations 
early. He pointed out that—although 
he had been able to reserve a total 
of 1,350 rooms in the Sheraton Park 
and other Washington hotels—they 
cannot be held up to convention time 
in the face of heavy public demand 


confidence when he told First order of business 
executive and convention committees 
was consideration of a complete new 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





RED WING SPECIAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 





plan for a 1959 “Little Miss Muffin” 
contest. The presentation was made 
by Miss Dorothy Ashton, Verne Bur- 
nett Associates, on behalf of Procter 
& Gamble, the contest’s sponsor. 
After her explanation that “every 
child coming to Washington would 
be a winner in some special category,” 
the plan wes enthusiastically ap- 
proved. Complete details of the con- 
test’s new rules and regulations are 
being released. 

Immediately following a decision on 
the Little Miss Muffin Contest, reports 
were read by the various committee 
chairmen covering everything from 
“baby sitters” (Children’s Entertain- 
ment Committee) to ‘“xylophone 
players” (Adult Entertainment Com- 
mittee). Complete details on these 
reports, together with a _ tentative 
program schedule, will be released 
at a later date. 

In addition to hearing and approv- 
ing reports, members of the executive 
committee made a personal tour of 
the Sheraton Park’s convention fa- 
cilities and were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the “world’s largest ban- 
quet hall,” in which most of the busi- 
ness and social sessions will be held, 
and the large, modern (129 booth) 
exhibit hall. 

The exhibits committee report was 
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made by Chairman Schupp, who dis- 
tributed copies of the exhibits bro- 
chure now mailed to prospective ex- 
hibitors. After thanking William A. 
Quinlan, ARBA counsel, for his work 
in the brochure’s preparation, Chair- 
man Schupp expressed confidence for 
a complete and early sell-out of all 
exhibit space. 

It was repeatedly emphasized that 
the 1959 meeting should be presented 
to the nation’s retail bakers as a 
“family” convention—because of its 
setting in the nation’s capital, be- 
cause of the elaborate plans being 
made to entertain and care for chil- 
dren who accompany their parents 
and because of the fact that many 
school boards encourage children to 
visit Washington by giving them 
time off for that purpose. 


Contest Plans 

Success of the 1958 Little Miss 
Muffin Contest indicates this phase of 
National Retail Bakers Week should 
be expanded. Holding the national 
convention in Washington in April 
offers a wonderful opportunity for 
building national and local publicity. 
Arrangements will be made to have 
each child met and photographed 
with her congressman. Also, it is 
hoped that a major national figure 
will preside at the finals. To make 
the most of this, entries must be 
postmarked no later than March 15, 
1959. 

To help build interest on a local 
level, bakers are advised that the 
following rules should prevail: 


@ Contestants can not be related 
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We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
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CAPACITY 
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20 W. 9TH STREET - 








LING WHEAT SERVICES 





W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 


needs. Call us. 


Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORATED 
GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - 


BA 1-2006 
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eat 
iss Muffin 
Contest (oi 


_—? 


SEE WASHINGTON! 


MEET MPORTANT PrOPLE 


ASSOCIATES werace 


to bakery owners or employees, 
suppliers of bakers, or others as- 
sociated with the baking or allied 
industries. 

@ Children should be six to 10 
years of age inclusive as of April 
14, 1959. 

@ Talent will not be used in mak- 
ing the national selection. The 
national winner will be chosen as 


best reflecting characteristics 
bakers want acsociated with 
them wholesomeness, natural- 


ness, freshness, and pleasantness 
@ National entries must be 
marked no later than March 15 
1959. 


post- 


@ Any enirant must be sponsored 
by a local or state retail bakers’ 
association. 

@The Associated Retail Bikers 
of America reserves the sole right 


to use the name, “Little Miss 
Muffin,” and no individual o1 
company, either bakery or allied 
trades, shall make use of the 


name of the person of “Little 
Miss Muffin” without the express 
permission of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 

®@ No previous winner of the Na- 
tional Little Miss Muffin title 
may compete. 


Bakery groups may wish to select 
a child from an orphanage or a local 
dancing school or some other organi- 
zation. She can be selected in this 
way and be eligible for the national 
title, providing she is between 6 and 
10 and is not related to anyone oper- 
ating, working in or supplying a bak- 
ery. 

The value of the Little Miss Muf- 
fin event can be greatly increased by 
the holding of local contests in bak- 
eries. Held in January, it will create 
interest among customers and help 
to build sales at a time when there 
is usually a seasonal slump. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











1957 Mark; Feed 


Department Gains 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Sta- 
ley Manufacturing Co. of Decatur 
reported a net profit of $5,748,666 for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, com- 
pared with $5,175,249 for the previ- 
ous year. 

Net sales for the fiscal year reached 
a new high of $156,939,617 in com- 
parison with net sales of $152,317,086 
for the preceding year. 

Earnings per share of ccinmon 
stock for the year were $2.98 com- 
pared with $2.73 in the prior year. 

The company’s board of directors 
on Nov. 11 voted a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢, an extra dividend of 
35¢, and a 2% stock dividend on com- 
mon shares. Similar payments were 
made in November a year ago. 

In an annual letter to stockholders 
and employees, A. E. Staley, Jr., 
chairman of the board, and E. K. 
Scheiter, president, reported that the 
company had maintained corn refin- 
ing volume, despite the general eco- 


nomic downturn during the year, 
while improved soybean processing 


margins had contributed to the best 
overall results shown by the com- 
pany since 1948. 

Although demand for products of 
the company’s corn division receded 
in some industries, they noted, this 
was offset by new developments ard 
new markets in others. 

The company’s formula feed de- 
partment showed a significant in- 
crease in volume during the year, and 
improved results. Acquisition of the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. of Chicago 
and integration of the Arcady plant 
contributed to these gains, the letter 
said. 

While a favorable relationship be- 
tween livestock and soybean meal 
prices stimulated an unprecedented 
demand for the protein-rich meal in 
livestock feeding, the accompanying 
soybean oil production levels brought 
considerable pressure on oil prices 
and exports were not large enough to 
head off a decline. However, the re- 
port notes, the net effect was an im- 
provement in processing margins. 
“For the first time in several years 
the soybean division made a reason- 
able contribution to the company’s 
aggregate profits.” 
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A. E. Staley Profits Top 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* 220: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 












STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, N.Y 



























GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers' problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207. * MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 


James Meyers, Manager 


Samuel Muir ° 
‘ Manager 


AMARILLO 


Robert Yeager * DRake 3-0936 
Manager e 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


the finest 


ADams 7-3316 
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CCC Grain Storage 
At Lowest Level 
In Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Grain held in storage 
in Buffalo’s commercial grain ele- 
vators by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has dropped to the lowest level 
this year. 

About 1 million bushels CCC grain 
has moved out of Buffalo for ex- 
port in the last week, much of it 
bound for India and Pakistan, grain 
executives reported. Nearly 1 million 
bushels more of this grain is ex- 
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pected to move out by rail in t) 
next week or so. Some went to t! 
“mothball” fleet in New York earli 
this fall. 

The total amount of CCC gra 
held by commercial elevators now 
22,510,130 bu., according to Buffa 
Corn Exchange figures. The pre\ 
ous low for this year was 22,590,0: 
bu. at the opening of the navig 
tion season in April. 

Although the CCC grain is stored 
profitably by commercial elevators, 
is not as profitable as grain that is 
moved in and out again in a short 
time because elevators do not bene- 
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fit as frequently from elevating 
charges, grain men declared. 

Despite the outbound CCC move- 
ment, commercial elevators still are 
filled to approximate capacity here. 
They are holding 30,085,516 bu., the 
exchange reported. 

Total grain rceeipts in the port 
so far this season—with a number 
of grain boats still scheduled to ar- 
rive before the close of navigation— 
amount to 81,382,853 bu. On the 
same date last year port grain re- 
ceipts totaled 97,860,115. The total 
for the season last year, exclusive of 
boats holding grain for winter stor- 
age, was 102,164,138 bu. 








EVERY TYPE 
AND SIZE 
FOR FLOUR 


Proved Chase know-how and prompt fol- 


MULTIWALLS 


COTTON 









low-through save you money every step 
of the way—correct specifications, skilled 
manufacture, all-round bag satisfaction. 
That’s because Chase plants are fully 
staffed and equipped to serve you quickly 
and completely. Yes, Chase makes ’em all, 
but—more important—we make bags that 
are just right for you! 











CHASE BAG COMPANY 


Open Mouth or 
Valve 

Your choice of pasted 
or sewn—in any size, 
any construction ... 
plus uniform, sharp 
printing on each and 
every bag. 


@ 





HELF 
PACKAGES 
Here—Chase ‘‘bill- 
board” printing pays 
big dividends...your 
bright, attractive 
brand catches buyers’ 
eyes with a sparkle 
that spells sales. 


Bleached or un- 
bleached .. . closely 
woven for strength 
and sharpest print- 
ing. Ask about Chase 
Osnaburg bags and 
popular Chase Pretty- 
Prints. 


Ask for full facts on the Chase bag that meets 
your exact requirements 





32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices 


A Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
General Offices: 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Japanese Wheat 
Imports Rise 
In 1957-58 


TOKYO—Japan imported 2,359,534 
metric tons wheat in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1958. This was a 50,000- 
ton increase over imports during the 
previous year. Flour imports (grain 
equivalent) were down from 72,675 
tons to 71,060 tons. 

The U.S. and Canada were the prin- 
cipal sources of supply, as they have 
been in postwar years. Imports of 
U.S. wheat, however, were slightly 
lower in 1957-58 than in 1956-57, 
while those from Canada were up 
somewhat. 

Imports from Australia during 
1957-58 also increased over the pre- 
ceding year, but did not equal the 
314,000 metric tons imported during 
1955-56. Imports from that country 
during July-December, 1958, may be 
small because of the bad crop in 
Australia last season, but could well 
be stepped up in January-June, 1959, 
in light of the trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries and Aus- 
tralia’s good crop prospects. 

Imports from Argentina have been 
relatively low during the last two 
years, but may be stepped up in the 
current fiscal year if the export price 
is favorable. 

Trade sources report that the So- 
viet Union, Italy and Mexico are hope- 
ful of becoming wheat exporters to 
Japan, and Uruguay may be consid- 
ered as a possible source. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Boston Exchange 


Banquet Set Feb. 5 


BOSTON—About 400 persons are 
expected to attend the annual ban- 
quet of the Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Feb. 5. This affair has be- 
come known as the “Boston Tea 
Party.” The banquet site this year 
has been shifted to the Hotel Shera- 
ton-Plaza. Visitors from most of the 
important grain trading centers in 
the U.S. and Canada are expected to 
be present for the banquet. 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, M 
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WM K ELLY. 
MILLING 





A <Merry (Christmas 


from the 


Makers of Kelly's Famous 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a serie: 


TAKES OLD-FASHIONED 
LLS AND ULTRA-MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 


EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- 
ments for the old “elevator” method of moving grain and grain 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all 
factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. 


AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many 
instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements 
are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various 
wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined 
specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are stil] required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares — 
with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this—plus science—assures Pillsbury quality. 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 


* your baking : 
“Se partner 


Your Partner in Building Sales 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Plans for Construction of Grain 


Elevator at Long Beach Announced 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Plans for 
construction of a $1 million bulk 
grain elevator of half a million bush- 
els’ capacity at the Port of Long 
Beach, to be the only one of its kind 
on the West Coast, have been an- 
nounced by Charles L. Vickers, port 
general manager, and Irving Koppel, 
president of the elevator-operating 
concern. 

The project, reportedly unmatched 
among Pacific ports in its capacity 
to both load and unload vessels for 
export or import of bulk grains, will 
be constructed by the Harbor Depart- 
ment at Berth 17, Pier B, for opera- 
tion under a 30-year contract by 
Koppel Bulk Terminals, a local con- 
cern organized for the purpose. 

Ground-breaking for the terminal 
is expected to take place next March, 
with completion set for January, 
1960. Between now and then, Mr. 


Koppel said, plans and designs will 


be perfected in consultation with 
grain people and others familiar w th 
the field. The designer and contr.c- 
tor are to be named later. 

As the project stands, there will 
be 12 hopper-bottom silos, standing 
60 ft. high, and each 24 ft. in dia- 
meter. Topping the silos will be a 
100 ft. high headhouse, enclosing the 
operating controls and mechanisms 
of the elevator. There will also be an 
office building adjacent to the struc- 
ture, for which plans have not yet 
been completed. The facility will be 
of an expandable type, with later ex- 
tension in the direction of Berth 18 
as business requires, Mr. Koppel 
stated. The entire facility, estimated 
to store 15,000 tons grain at a time, 
will occupy about 30,000 sq. ft. of 
pier space on B. Estimated tonnage 
to be handled the first year is 200,- 
000 tons, increasing to 300,000 by the 
end of the second year of operation. 

In the headhouse, controls for the 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY-—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. ¢ 








ioe Patent 
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entire elevator will be centralized on 
a master panel. Here the operator 
can direct the dumping of the grain 
from the horizontal conveyor into 
the bins as desired, through top gates. 

For the reverse movement of grain, 
screw conveyors will lift grain from 
the silo bins to the horizontal belt 
also controlled from _ the panel. 
By inter-use of the screw and belt 
conveyors, grain can be redistributed 
among the various silos at will, for 
blending and other purposes, or for 
removal in case of heat generation 
in warm weather. 


By a redirection of the controls, 
the mechanism can lift grain out of 
the ship and deposit it directly in 
trucks or in railroad cars positioned 
on adjoining trackage which will be 
enlarged to handle a minimum of 20 
cars at a time. Heavy rail shipments, 
port officials said, will be divided and 
handled in 20-car “‘takes’’ to speed 
the loading or unloading, and avoid 
port congestion. 

The process generally is reversed 
for ship loading of export grains, Mr. 
Koppel said. Contents of rail cars 
and trucks alike are dumped into re- 
ceiving bins, whence the grain is lift- 
ed to the headhouse for distribution 
to the silos. Ships in berth will be 
loaded by gravity through a telescop- 
ing spout that discharges the grain 
at about 350 tons/hr. Assuming the 
average ship carries 8,000 tons grain, 
turnaround time will be reduced to 
two days, instead of the former five 
to six days, port officials estimated. 


Safety Mechanisms 

The latest types of temperature 
and dust control mechanisms will be 
introduced in the elevator, Mr. Kop- 
pel pointed out, in full compliance 
with safety, smog and fire regula- 
tions. 

Commenting on the reason for 
such a facility at the Port of Long 
Beach, Mr. Koppel estimated there 
are 10 million people in the south- 
western U.S. who will be served by 
the terminal. On the other hand, the 
operators will represent the entire 
grain industry of the nation, and not 
just one concern, as is the case with 
elevators in most other ports. 

“According to our estimates,” Mr. 
Koppel said, “we should export about 
125,000 tons wheat a year, 100,000 
tons barley, 100,000 tons milo, 10,000 
tons flaxseed and about 15,000 tons 
alfalfa pellets. We expect to serve 
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areas as far inland as Kansas and 


even Illinois, whose grain will be 
moving out to Europe and the Orient 
via our terminal. 

“We expect to import about 100,- 
000 tons Canadian frosted wheat, 
oats, barley and malting barley,” Mr. 
Koppel said. “From Argentina and 
Brazil we'll receive about 12,000 tons 
annually of oats and corn. And from 
Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho should come 75,000 to 150,000 
tons a year of barley, wheat and oats. 
Soybeans and soybean meal from the 
Gulf Coast should run close to 15,- 
000 tons a year. 


Lower Cost 

“In the case of northwestern grains, 
many of them come to Southern 
California by truck and rail now that 
would come via water at much lower 
cost if there was an elevator here. 
And this facility will put us in posi- 
tion to bid for the great grain move- 
ments out of the Midwest bound for 
the Far East.” 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansos 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














,Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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It isnt 
















You don’t often catch lunkers like this your first time on the lake. 
And you don’t develop a fine flour overnight either. It takes experience—over 75 years of it, 
in the case of Occident, the famous short patent flour that 
Russell-Miller mills from choice hard spring wheat. The years have added to 
Occident’s reputation for exceptional tolerance; for unusual water absorption; 
for top results. You’re in good company when you 
bake with Occident. Try it next time. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Rohland A. Isker Armen Adajian 


New Advertising 
Agency Specializing 
In Food Organized 


CHICAGO—Isker & Adajian, Inc., 
has been formed to succeed Pilgrim 
Advertising, Inc., Chicago agency 
specializing in food and food equip- 
ment advertising. Principals are 
Rohland A. Isker and Armen Adajian, 
nationally known specialists in the 
mass feeding market. Expanded mar- 
ket research, public relations and 
sales promotion service will be of- 
fered. 

All former Pilgrim accounts, which 
include Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
the Brolite Co., Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Maurice Lenell cookies, Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Ovens and Rodney 
Milling Co. will be served by the new 
firm. 

With Other Agencies 

Mr. Isker has been previously as- 
sociated with other agencies as a 
partner and an account executive. 
During World War II he served as 
commanding officer of the Quarter- 
master Subsistence Research Labora- 
tory (now known as the Quarter- 
master Institute for the Armed 
Forces) where he was responsible for 
the development of all operational 
rations, including packaging and 
packing for domestic and overseas 
shipments. He received the Legion of 
Merit for his accomplishments at the 
research laboratory. 

Prior to World War II, he served 
on Gen. Jonathan Wainwright's staff 
and in same cavalry brigade with 
Gen. George Patton. Mr. Isker held 
the rank of colonel when he retired 
in 1946. Mr. Isker attended Maca- 
lester College and the University of 
Minnesota, where he majored in 
chemistry. He holds an honorary doc- 
tor of science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Maine. He is a member and 
past chairman of the Chicago chapter 
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ber of capacities including a tour of 
duty as an army meat inspec.cr in 
the Chicago stockyards, publications 
officer at the quartermaster technical 
training command and in public rela- 
tions at the Quartermaster subsis- 
tence laboratory. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIre—— 


23.3 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 
In October 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in October was 23,385,000 
sacks, averaging 1,017,000 sacks a 
working day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a work- 
ing day of 1,024,000 sacks in Septem- 
ber and 960,000 sacks in October of 
1957. 

Wheat flour mills in October op- 
erated at 925% of capacity, com- 
pared with 93.2% and 88.7%, respec- 
tively, for September and October of 
1957. 

Flour mills in October ground 53,- 
084,000 bu. wheat, compared with 48,- 
875,000 bu. in the previous month. 
Wheat cffal output was 434,565 tons. 

Rye flour production in October 
was 179,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
400,000 bu., and 2,007 tons rye offal 
were produced. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and 
the balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Public Relations Head 
Named by Pfizer, Ltd. 


LONDON — Pfizer, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Stephen 
Crozier to the position of director of 
public relations for the firm. Pfizer, 
Ltd., has its headquarters in Folke- 
stone, Kent. Mr. Crozier will also act 
as adviser on public relations to the 
northern European and African area 
of Pfizer Internationa] subsidiaries. 

Mr. Crozier was formerly head of 
public relations for the Brush Group, 
power engineers, and previously was 
on the staff of several newspapers. 
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Se : if a of the Institute of Food Technolo- BAKERY FLOURS 
a ; i fe gists, as well as a member of Phi Tau The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Sigma, national honorary science ff , i 


LABORATORY = ft Olfices: Genver, C 
CONTROLLED Veteran in Field 


Mr. Adajian is a veteran of 15 


KANSAS Fee He ea Nertising and art 1 LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 


fields. He received his undergraduate 








DIAMON D degree from the University of Mis- ROANOKE, VA. 
souri school of journalism and did . 
BAKERY graduate work at the Art Institute Quality Soft W heat Flours 
of Chicago and Lake Forest College. for 75 Years 





He is a graduate, also, of the Quar- 
termaster subsistence school. His 
background with other agencies has 
included executive positions ranging Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 





from creative director through ac- MILLERS OF 

count service. His water colors have High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
been hung in various Chicago-area Plain and Selfrising 

shows. He is a member of Alpha Del- LIGONIER, IND. 





ta Sigma, national advertising honor- 
ary society, and the Institute of 
Food Technologists. : . -— 
Mr. Adajian is the co-author of the Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
first published volume on meat can- WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
ning and in addition has done exten- 
sive work as editor and writer of 
texts and articles. He served four 
years during World War II in a num- 
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Conventio 





December 


Dec. 19 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 


Mich. 
Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 183—New York Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 


T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 19-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 


Jan. 22-23—National Seft Wheat 
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Millers Assn., winter convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


Jan. 23 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan, 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 


sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5 — American 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Society of 


March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Produ 


BEST QUALITY. * MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3282 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Spear Seed Envelopes 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


Made Only by 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











KANSAS 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


References: 


Established 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 
“‘America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON— 


428 Board of Trade Building 
ciTy, 
Cable Address: 


Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, 


in 1912 


“Flourists”’ 


MISSOURI 


Jewellco 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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—S pecially 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“BLODGETT’S 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Milled hy the Rilodgett Family—Since 1545 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Ss” RYE 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
























OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


days... 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 








J. P. BURRUS, presioent 


). D. TINKLEPAUGH 


OW eM ie) Ad a 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS*CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


March 10 — New York Secticn, 
American Association of Cere uJ 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standa: 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., Ne) 
York 22, N.Y. 

Mareh 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


“-_ = 


March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, CHICO 





Ga. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 


April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
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No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—46,000.000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









































Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, 8.D. 


April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, DL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


GRAIN SERVICE™ 











New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. : 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
. . 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Leos Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha Memphis # 
Minneapolis ee 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





CONTINENTAL 


MILLING WHEATS 
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EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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Ralston Purina 
Reports Record 
Sales, Earnings 


ST. LOUIS — Sales, net earnings 
and earnings per share reached new 
highs for the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, in the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1958. 

The annual report of the company 
shows that sales in its 65th year 
totaled $493,527,453, a gain of 13% 
over the previous high of $438,261,- 
998 recorded last year. 

Earnings for the year totaled $17,- 
468,759, nearly $3 million more than 
the $14,569,756 of the previous year. 
Earnings per share amounted to 
$2.71, compared with $2.28 the pre- 
vious year. Dividends paid on com- 
mon stock amounted to $1 a share, 
compared with 90¢ the previous year. 

In a letter accompanying the re- 
port, Donald Danforth, chairman of 
the board, said, “Our working capi- 
tal increased substantially, and share- 
holders’ equity reached a new all- 
time high. Our investment in plants 
and equipment (net after deprecia- 
tion) is the greatest in our history. 
More has been paid to employees in 
wages and salaries than ever be- 
fore.” 

Mr. Danforth noted that the 
growth occurred in all major divi- 
sions of the company. 

“Volume of sales of Purina Chows 
has increased substantially. Today 
we are feeding more livestock and 
poultry than ever before. We have 
added more feeder customers and 
dealer distributors. Our sanitation 
and farm supply division has also 
surpassed all previous years in sales,” 
the board chairman said. 

“New Purina Dog Chow has had 
spectacular growth in a remarkably 
short time, and has now reached a 
top position nationally among all dry 
dog foods. 

“This year our soybean processing 
plants have produced more tonnage 
and have made more profits than in 
any previous year. 

“Our grain merchandising division 
is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in our total business. 
Here also both volume of trading 
and profits reached a new high.” 

The report shows that Ralston 
Purina has 54 feed plants in the U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, South America and 
Cuba. Feed tonnage in 1958 came 
close to the coveted goal of 5 million 
tons. 
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Quaker Oats Promotes 


Angus Macdonald 


CHICAGO — Angus Macdonald has 
been named director of purchasing by 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1959. He has been man- 
ager of the company’s Akron, Ohio, 
plant since 1953. 

Mr. Macdonald joined the company 
in 1923 after his graduation from 
Yale University. He moved into plant 
management through various produc- 
tion posts, and was assistant manager 
of the company’s plant in St. Joseph, 
Mo., before going to Akron in 1950 
as assistant manager. He was pro- 
moted to manager of the Akron plant 
in 1953. 

In his new post, Mr. Macdonald 
will report to M. J. Aubineau, pur- 
chasing vice president. L. E. Thorp 
will continue as manager of the pur- 
chasing department. 





“Home Management” 
Now Big Business 


The average American girl, who 
probably will marry at a younger age 
than her mother, will be responsible 
for the preparation of nearly 55,000 
family meals in her lifetime. 

This puts her in the “big business” 
class as a personal home manager, 
Adelaide Hawley, television’s Betty 
Crocker, said at a recent dinner hon- 
oring national and state winners in 
the 4-H Food Preparation Awards 
program sponsored by General Mills, 
Inc. 

Miss Hawley said, “Truly idle wom- 
en have always been a small percent- 
age of the total in our country.” She 
predicted that they are destined to 
disappear altogether. 

“Twenty-two million women are 
working for wages outside their 
homes now; by 1965 that number will 
be 35 million,” Miss Hawley explain- 
ed. “The low birthrate of the 1930s 
will be showing up in the working 
force of the 1960s, and it will be 
absolutely necessary for large num- 
bers of women to work outside the 
home to support our economy and our 
standard of living.” 

This presents a challenge, she said, 
quoting Dr. E. W. Aiton, 4-H director 
of programs, who commented: “I 
hope the answer is not either to de- 
emphasize, or over-glorify homemak- 
ing on the one hand, and the wage- 
earning wife on the other. Can’t we 
somehow recognize a trend and help 
girls prepare soundly and realistically 
for what may come—either way?” 

Miss Hawley glamorized the choco- 
late cake as still the favorite dessert 
of American men by a slight margin 
over apple pie and cheese. “For every 
ingredient in it,” she pointed out, 
“there is worldwide political and eco- 
nomic significance. The chocolate 
cake is a perfect example of the 
treasure trove of thought contained 
in simple, everyday things; a delici- 
ous microcosm of all that is romantic 
and troublesome about world trade 
and national and international poli- 
tics. The same is true of everything 
else cooked or baked. A person who 
reads the news and relates it to the 
states and countries where ingredi- 





1958 


December 16, 


and 


Jomorrow 


ents come from will be a political as 


well as home _ economist,” Miss 
Hawley concluded. 
e®eese 


The “Real Sack” 


NEW YORK—tThe three top win- 
ners of the 1958 National Cotton Bag 
Sewing Contest modeled dresses 
made from print bag fabrics for a 
nation-wide television audience re- 
cently on NBC’s “County Fair.” 
Later, the winners were interviewed 
by leading news and television press 
services. 

The winners were Mrs. Arthur 
Haugen, Virgil, S.D.; Mrs. John D. 
Champion, Fuquay Springs, N.C., and 
Mrs. W. A. Korando, Sedalia, Mo. 
All were awarded expense-paid vaca- 
tions in New York, plus a share in 
$4,500 worth of merchandise prizes. 

The annual contest is sponsored 
jointly by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Thomas T. Quigley 


VICE PRESIDENT—The board of di- 
rectors of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Belleville, N.J., has elected Thomas 
T. Quigley, vice president in charge 
of the company’s equipment divisions. 
Mr. Quigley will assume his new du- 
ties Jan. 1. Mr. Quigley has been as- 
sociated with Wallace & Tiernan 
since 1940. He was graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute in 1935 
with a B.S. degree in civil engineer- 
ing. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


‘BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY ! 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 
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Grain Organization 
At Memphis Names 
New Officers 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Harold Sul- 
livan of Sullivan Sales Co. was un- 
animously elected president of the 
Memphis Hay and Grain Assn. He 
succeeds George S. Newell of Allied 
Mills, Inc., who recently was trans- 
ferred to Ft. Worth, Texas. 

The Memphis Board of Trade’s 
grain inspection department is op- 
erated by the association. Arthur A. 
Williams is executive vice pres‘dent 
of the Board of Trade. 

Jack Gordon of Continental Grain 
Co. was elected vice president of the 
association. Others selected were 
these directors: Bruce Ballew, Farm- 
ers Milling and Elevator Co., Collier- 
ville, Tenn.; S. F. Bigham, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc.; J. S. Harpster, Standard 
Commiss‘on Co.; H. Maney Heckle, 
Heckle Brothers, and H. D. Tobias, 
Goldenrod Oil Meal Sales Co. 

A buffet luncheon was held for all 
members of the association during 
the election which took place in the 
offices of the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Status of CCC 
Support Programs 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that as of Oct. 31, investment of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in price- 
support programs amounted to $7,- 
895,002,000—-made up of leans out- 
standing of $2 319,478,000 (including 
$639,769,960 of loans financed by 
lending agencies). and the cost value 
of inventories, $5,575,524,000. 

As of Oct. 31, 1957, the invest- 
ment was $7,038,612,000, of which 
loans outstanding amounted to $1,- 
500,204,000, and inventories, $5,538,- 
408,000. 

Price-support operations in five 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the Oct. 31, 1958, loan total in- 





cluding: 

Wheat, bu 457,479,338 $830,828,075 
Corn, bu - 2. 199'965/163 268,559,118 
Gr. sorghum, cwt. 39,671,103 74,594 464 


Major items in the inventory of 
CCC as of Oct. 31 include: 


Wheat, bu. .. 797,388,217 $2,230,116,869 
Corn, bu --..- 1, 139,366,588 1,995,708, 468 
Gr. sorghum, cwt. 164,140,087 397,693,567 
Barley, bu 73,392,176 84,184,866 








To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service * 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Centenmal miiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ; . hase 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR t 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR H 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 1 








© 500 000 
Bushels 
Country end 






Terminal 


Storage 











. . 
NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST“MODERN 
* a 





wie” 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 


top quality milling wheat... . 







X-rayed 
for your protection 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . 
. our 22 million bushel 


country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 





DANNEN MIL 





DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


storage capacity consists of 28 


DANNEN FEEDS 


— . a —_ = 


Nil 








DANNEN 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City 
1009 Corby Bidg. 300 Board of Trade 
Phone Adams 3-028! Phone Grand 1|-6212 










Omaha 
36th and L 
Phone Market 6616 
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(Continued from page 8) del Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
ivery: 

Chicago hays Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
weeks. Prices were 5¢ to 10¢ sack flour declined 15¢; bakery flour and Spring family ..................... a ee 7.00 $. ee eS a PF 
weaker. clears were unchanged. Quotations soring hgh go — 5.93 @... 21.@... 6.39@6.59 

Quotations Dec. 12, carlots, cot- Dec. 12, basis Kansas City: Family Spring short .......002 0200002002. 6) Ss3ese oa 5.75 6.09@6.29 
tons, Kanses City: Hard winter flcur $6; bakery short patent $5.15, spring Hc dew nseechemins yet nedinatet ‘eaatiiiae: $.65 5.99 ar 
wheat short patent $5.10@5.15, stand- bakery intermediate $5.05, first clears Spring first clear ..-........... 5.25@5.50 5.40@5.8i _.. 5.55 5.88@6.13 
ard 95% patent $5@5.05, straight $193, second clears $4.45. Herd winter thor? 2000000000 sabes | $10@5 ‘at iiaeer carer Se 
$4.95@5; established brands of fam- Salina: Demand for flour the past Herd winter standard ........ S.15@5.45 §.00@5.08 °\@5.20 5.59@6.05 
‘ Da tar nn : Apt : : 2 = oe ¥ Hard winter first clear .......... ...-@5.45 4.30@4.80 . 4.85 5.29@5.73 
ily flour $6.05@7, nationally advert- week was quiet, which was expected Soft winter short patent . 6.75 ss '@... 753@7.74 
ised brands delivered at that price; after heavy bookings of the previous Soft winter standard ...... 5.05 s. 75 Py ...@... 5.98@7.04 
‘ 7 : , pment ‘ : : 4 ee . ene : Soft winter vente Ee nae ...@4.90 5.13@5.72 
first clears of 13.50% to 14% protein week. Prices were practically the Soft winter first clear... |. "1 @4.95 saben ""@455 463@5 37 
$4.65 @ 4.80, first clears with 11% pro- same as prevailed at the close the Rye flour, white ................ -@5.00 4.77 . $.49@5.54 

toe . “apn ee heir : .—séRRye = flour, dark 4.25 4.02 4.74@4.79 
tein $430@435, clears of 1% ash previous week. Shipping directions  Semolina,’ buik 6.00 fees ey 
ind higher $3.95@4.20 were good. 

: . 7 8 ; : : New York Phila We xs Pittsburgh “*New Ori 

Wichita: Mills operated at 110% of Hutchinson: Active interest was _ Spring family Ae eee Ss : . $6. 50@7.10 $...@... 
capacity last week. Sales averaged shown by flour buyers in the face of a — $Pring high — teteees - 6.56@6.66 6.65@6.75 6.55@6.65 6.20@6.40 
2 . ' ABN: $e : a - TRE i Spring short Dh id echa-sscigrie. bala 6.26@6.36 6.35@6.45 6.17@6.25 6.10@6.30 
50% , compared with 900° the pre- new price recession and business was Spring standard ............ 6.16@6.26 6.25@6.35 6.07@6.15 5.90@6.10 
oiiiila ts ot tage 290%, « sie ‘oui etelies a 7 ; in- Spring first clear ..........+ 6.05@6.35 6.20@6.30 6.15 ta 5.60@5.90 
ceding week aml 22% & year Ugo. Sanh artsy ® or ae «te es Hard winter short ............. 5.95@6.00 5.85@5.95 5.80@5.85 5.50@5.65 
Shipping directions were fair. Family son area. The volume was: short of Hard winter standard ........... 5.80@5.85 5.75@5.85 oe 5.70@5.75 5.35@5.45 

Hard winter ee GE atind olecnss fan . ; .. 4.35@4.85 
Soft winter short patent Ee : ; 5.35@5.70 
Soft winter straight ............... 5.25@5.55 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter standard ......... oa : 4.80 _ 90 @... 
Soft winter first clear bol ee , 4.30@4.70 
Sie ee” WOE. 5 cases voce odes <cece 5.40@5.50 £.5@ Ss. 65 . 5.39@5.43 .@. 
Fe a Se ee Pe ; : : 4.48@4.64 , : 
eer 6.88@6.98 ‘@ ” -@6.62 . 7» 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ee Spring top patent $6.00@6.20 $6.10@6.50 
SEIN So :5 os, 4.0. 0b es a hee! R Bakers* as : .. 4.90@5.20 4.85@5.10 
Pastry icusahe ee - «+» @5.09 Winter exports? owe > -.-@4.15 eG Se 
*100-lb. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


Mitt at SasKATOON, SasK., CANADA 





Se the preceding week, however. Most lb. cottons: Extra high patent family 
Sates OFFICE new bookings were fill-ins to extend $6.80@7; standard bakers, unenrich- 
MONTREAL, CANADA holdings to 120 days and came from’ ed, $5.50@5.70; first clears $4.754G 


independents. Some large bakeries 4.85, delivered Texas common points. 


Codes: Reatg'o~iieumniie have not yet anticipated needs of the 


Cable Address: ‘‘FortTGarry” BOX 219% 












LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH" 



























new year. Export and family business 
failed to materialize. 

Shipping directions continued to 
ease, while the grind was near 100% 
The outlook for the remainder of the 


Central West 
Chicago: The needs of flour buyers 
were satisfied in the central states 
during the week ended Dec. 15, and 


ae tar Saw detail ~<a business activity reflects this condi- 
ee — “ a. Figs ar + va tion. Total sales were estimated at 
ations Mec. 12, Basis Mansas “IY: around 40% of five-day milling capa- 
Hard winter family short patent ity 
$5.65@5.75; bakers’ patent $490@ “2: 
oye be eee > aa Several observers do not expect 


4.95, standard $4.80@4.85. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
slow, but directions continued good 
and running time excellent. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour but 
19¢ lower on bakery. Quotations Dec. 
12, delivered Oklahoma points, in car- 
lots: Family short patent $6.40@6.60, 
standard $5.70@5.90; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.51@5.61, 95% 
standard patent $5.41@5.51, straight 


much activity until after the first of 
the year, and then not much unless 
some buying motivation appears. 
Much of the trade is booked for long- 
er than 60 days, it is believed. There 
is some feeling that the wheat mar- 
ket might turn downward after Jan. 
1, which could lead to lower flour 
prices and greater incentive for ex- 
tending coverage. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Spring top pa- 











grade $5.36@5.46. Truck lots higher tent $5.63@5.90, standard $5.52@ 
on all grades. 5.85, clear $5.25@5.50; hard winter 
Kap’ EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. Ft. Worth: The flour market set- Short $5.25@5.55, 95% eam gg 
Ex ae “o ; H tled back last week, with sales only 5-45, clear $5.45; family flour $7; soft 
%, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 10% to 15% of capacity. Running Winter high ratio $7.20, soft winter 
™ es were ‘fiv short patent $6.75, standard $5.05@ 
“ul a “ “ “ Pe time was very good at five to six SMO cs , wr 
% & Cartier Lasalle Pontiac = ee a = Boe oe ines namo gama and cracker 
v a : irst clears 5¢ lower, and family flour , S, $0.00. 
CANADA Cabtcos> Rnstmnie - MONTREAL, CANADA unchanged. Quotations Dec. 12, 100 St. Louis: Following a light carry- 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 





Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 7 eh, ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran , .. $....@52.50 $49.00@49.50 $54.00@54.50 $ .@61.00 $ 
Standard midds. @54.00 49.50@51.00 54.50@55.00 63.00 
Flour midds @54.50 $ § ae 
Red dog 55.00@56.00 52.00@52.50 57.00@57.50 @65.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $45.50@46.25 $50.75@5!.25 $ @55.00 $57.00@57.75 $ § 
Shorts 45.00@45.75 50.50@51.00 @55.00 57.00@57.75 
Mill run @ @ @ @42.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $55.00@56.00 $56.00@57.00 $60.00@61.00 
Winnipeg 38.00@41.00 40.00@42.00 46.00@47.00 





over of hard winter buying into last 
week, the market settled back into 
dullness. Activity in spring and soft 
wheat flours was confined to fill in 
needs. Total sales were a meager 20% 
of capacity. Almost all of the trade 
appears covered up to four months 
ahead, and little interest in additional 
buying can be expected. 

Shipping directions are holding up 
fairly well. Mills are pushing for di- 
rections to take advantage of the 
high millfeed returns, while custom- 
ers appear to be slowing down orders 
to keep year-end inventories low. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Family flour 
top patent in 100 lb. cottons, $5.50, 
top hard $6.60, ordinary $5.40; bak- 
ery flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake 


$6.85, pastry $4.80, soft straights 
$4.90, clears $4.55; hard winter short 
patent $5.35, standard $5.20, clears 
$4.85; spring short patent $5.75, 


standard $5.65, clears $5.55. 


East 


Buffalo: Interest in the flour mar- 
ket dwindled last week after the pre- 
vious period’s good go-around. Many 
consumers, with backlogs under their 
belts ranging up to January and 
February, want to see what the new 
year will offer price-wise before 
venturing into the market. 

Kansas flour closed at mid-week 
off 19¢ in a broad price adjustment. 
In effect, the new price is actually 
the buying level of the preceding 
week. Spring wheat flour closed off 
1¢. Clear flours continued tight. Cake 
held unchanged, but pastry declined 
5¢. 

Exceptionally strong millfeed mar- 
kets have brought good recovery to 
flour costs. Since Dec. 1 spring wheat 
flour has declined 8¢ and Kansas 19¢. 
These lower levels, in part, reflect 
price-shading by the mills as a result 
of the strength in millfeeds. 

Premiums did little either way dur- 
ing the period, but some easiness en- 
tered Kansas options as a result of 
more grain coming to market. Farm- 
ers have been a little more willing to 
part with their grain. 

Local bakeries were hit again by 


R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 ‘horonto Street 


PrORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’. Adelaide 





storms which restricted buying, but 
they look for a good holiday trade 
in specialty promotions. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
light, and that it is necessary to keep 
pressing for collections. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but slightly below a year 
ago. Two mills put in a full 7-day 
week; one worked 6% days; one 6 
days; and the remaining two mills 
5 days. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.39@6.59, short 
$6.09@6.29, standard $5.99@6 24, 
straight $6.19, first clear $5.88@6.13; 
hard winter short $5.74@6.15, stand- 
ard $5.59@6.05, first clear $5.29@ 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.53G 
7.74, standard $5.98@7.04, straight 
$5.13 @5.72, first clear $4.63@5.37. 

New York: Although small lot re- 
placing accounted for most of the 
business during the week, some medi- 
um sized lots of spring wheat flours 
were booked. Prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged at a point close to 
the low mark fer the season. Clears 
were in tight supply, with prices 
leaning to the h‘gh side of the range. 
Despite a good supply position held 
by most hard winter buyers following 
recent bookings, some mill men 
anticipate more buying if prices re- 
main at current levels or go lower. A 
moderate amount of family flour was 
booked. 

Quotations Dec, 12: Spring short 
patent $6.26@6.36, standard $6.16G 
6.26, high gluten $6.56@6.66, clears 
$6.05 @6.36; hard winter short $5.95 
@6, standard $5.80@5.85; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.37@7.10, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.25@5.55, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: All patents except fam- 
ily sold at a very slow pace last 
week. With many commitments in 
springs expiring in January and early 
February, it is anticipated that any 
price concessions offered after the 
first of the year in spring patents 
will attract a goodly volume of buy- 
ing. The tri-state area is witnessing 
larger sales of family patents at re- 
tail outlets as home baking increases. 
Directions are good on all family pa- 
tents and fairly good to good on 
bakery patents. 

Quotations Dec. 12, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard $5.70@5.75, 
medium $5.75@5.80, short $5.80@ 
5.85; spring standard patent $6.07@ 
6.15, medium $6.12@6.20, short $617 
@6.25; first clear $6.15@6.47, high 
gluten $6.55@6.65; advertised family 
patents $7.10, unadvertised $6.50@ 
6.70; pastry and cake flours $5.41@ 
6 95. 

Philadelphia: A soft undertone pre- 
vailed locally last week, reflecting the 
weak substructure of grain. The 
downward adjustment in hard win- 
ters amounted to 10¢ sack and 5¢ 
sack in springs. It was due to modest 
volume in buying, made up primarily 
of odd-lots. 

Bakers and jobbers, as a whole, 
were content to work off previously- 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 


CANADA CREAM 
UNION 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Woe, 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
) to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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) 4 it’s wise to buy quality! IN 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes ir 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats iN 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. \ 
Wn 
Vr\ 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED jf 


SS 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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acquired balances, which represented 
coverage of 60 to 90 days in some 
cases. Mills did not press for business 
and some think that aggressiveness 
may not occur until after Jan. 1, 
barring an impcrtant development in 
the foreign situation. Meanwhile, 
bakers were busy with Christmas 
promotions and hoping for strong de- 
mand. 

Quotations Dec. 12, 100 Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.65 
@6.75, short patent $6.35@6.45, 
standard $6.25@6 35, first clear $6.20 
@630; hard winter short patent 
$5.85 @5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft 
winter, standard $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: Participation among 
bakers and jobbers in hard wheat 
flour sales was fairly widespread. 
The price trend was lower. Large 
scale activity extended over a two to 
three-day period. In a few instances 
buyers held back for still lower levels. 
Slack business was noted in soft 
flours. Most buying was of the 
cracker, cookie and specialty type. 
A few cake flour sales were also 
made. High ash clear was firm to 
strong, with good demand from sea- 
board houses. 

Overseas workings of flour and 
wheat were small. Active interest 
came from the Netherlands for .70 
and up to 120 ash flour for March, 
bids a shade below prices previously 
paid. But mills and exporters, al- 
most without exception, were holding 
firm at the same levels. Some addi- 
tional business was done to the Mid- 
dle East, practically all 1.20 ash flour. 
Orders were still coming through for 
Venezuela, but business in the Amer- 
icas as a whole was slack. There was 
limited demand from Cuba. 

Quotations Dec. 12, carlots, in 100 
lb. papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.50@5.65, standard $5.354 
5.45, first clear $4.3544.85; spring 
short patent $6.10@6.30, standard 
$5.90@6.10, first clear $5.60@5.90; 
high gluten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat 
shcrt patent $5.35@5.70, straight 
$495@5.20, first clear $4.30@4.70; 
high ratio cake $5.80@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour mill grind continued 
good the past week. However, there 
was no increase in production over 
the previcus week. There is a US. 
government relief order which calls 
for about 832,000 cwt. flour on a na- 
tional basis. Quotations Dec. 12: 
Family patent $9.80; pastry $5.09. 

Portland: Production tapered off 
slightly, although some mills have a 
fair backlog of orders. Buyers are 
only filling in their immediate needs 
prior to inventory time. The Quarter- 
master Corps took 64,000 cwt. flour 
last week, divided among all area 
mills. Coast mills are doing a little 
better than smaller interior mills, 
but the grind is holding up fairly 
well for this time of year. Quotations 
Dec. 12: High gluten $6.90, all Mon- 
tana $6.58, clears $6.63, Bluestem 
bakers $6.47, cake $7.14, pastry $6.14, 
pie $5.79, whole wheat $6 25, graham 
$5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, crushed 
wheat $6.35. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
proceeds at normal volume for the 
time of year, and no great demand is 
expected for the time being. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $6@6.20 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
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with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

There has been some slight inter- 
est in winter wheat flour in the do- 
mestic market. But generally buyers 
have flour on contract to run them 
for some time. Export interest in this 
type of flour is lacking. Quotations 
Dec. 12: $4.15, 100 lb. in export cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

There has been no shortage of win- 
ter wheat, and prices advanced in ac- 
cordance with the award of the arbi- 
tration board last July. Quotations 
Dec. 12: $1.49@1.50 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills continue 
to move flour into export channels in 
steady volume, with clearances for 
the week ended Dec. 11 amounting 
to 511,800 sacks compared with 356,- 
500 the preceding week. The weekly 
movement overseas has ranged be- 
tween these totals for the last month 
or more. The latest figure included 
43,500 sacks for International Wheat 
Agreement countries, compared with 
52,200 seven days earlier. Mills con- 
tinue to operate to capacity and 
stocks are moving freely, with a 
steady domestic demand helping the 
production run. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 13: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cotton 100’s, $6.10@6.50; sec- 
ond patents, cottons, $5.85@6.25; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.85@5.10. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices drop- 
ped 5¢ the past week, the first change 
in nearly six weeks. Sales continued 
very slow, but there was a marked 
pick up in shipping directions locally. 
Quotations Dec. 12: Pure white No. 1 
$4.67 @4.77, medium $4.47@4.57, dark 
$3.92 @ 4.02. 

Chicago: A minimum of sales ac- 
tivity was reported in the central 
states during the week ending Dec 
15. Buyers seem to be covered, at 
least for the time being, and most 
of the trade expects any important 
buying move to await the end of the 
year. Quotations Dec. 12: White pat- 
ent $5, medium $4.80, dark $4.25. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 


tations Dec. 12: White $5.49@5.54, 
medium $5.29@5.34, dark $4.74@ 
4.79. 


Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket showed no evidence of breaking 
out of its rut last week. Hand-to- 
mouth takings were the order of 


the day. The Dec. 12 quotation on 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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rye white of $5.55@5.65 was un- 
changed for the third week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye patents appear too 
high for any large commitments to 
be made. Directions continue fair 
Quotation Dec. 12, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.39@5.43, 
medium $5.09@5.23, dark $4.48@ 
4.64, rye meal $4.73@4.89. 


Portland: Quotations Dec. 12: 
White patents $7.35, pure dark $6.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: This is the sea- 
son when demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal shows some improve- 
ment. Prices have advanced, reflect- 
ing the increase in freight rates. 
Quotations Dec. 12: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.65, oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real. 

Winnipeg: Good domestic trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal reflects cold- 
er weather, prompting increased use 
of these foods domestically. Supplies 
are only moderate and prices firm. 
Quotations Dec. 13: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





with bran $4 and shorts $4.50 ton 
higher. Supplies were tight. Quota- 
tions Dec. 11, basis delivered Kansas 


City: Bran and gray shorts $46@ 
46.50. 
Hutchinson: Although the trade 


showed signs of backing away from 
the steadily higher market, millfeed 
was eagerly sought by straight car 
and mill door buyers. Prices surged 
ahead daily and ended $3.25@3.50 
above levels of a week earlier. De- 
mand from the south for’ shorts 
helped contract the margin of price 
advantage held by bran. Quotations 
Dec. 12, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$45.25@46, gray shorts $45@45.75. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feed is very good, with prices up 
$3.25 on bran and $4.50 higher on 
shorts. Most purchases were for im- 
mediate shipment. Mixed or pool cars 
are higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
continued urgent last week. Offer- 
ings for immediate shipment were 
light and unequal to the demand. 
Quotations Dec. 12, burlaps: Bran 
and gray shorts $55, bulk middlings 
$52@53, delivered Texas common 
points; $4 higher on bran, $4.50 high- 
er on shorts, and $1@2 higher on mid- 
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SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

‘ “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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dlings, compared with the previous 
week. 


Chicago: The trading pace of mill- 
feeds relaxed in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 15, fol- 
lowing a sharp run-up in prices over 
the last few periods which carried 
values to the highest levels in re- 
cent years. Urgent requirements seem 
to have been met, and the high rate 
of flour production has a bearish im- 
plication for the millfeed market. 
Quotations Dec. 12: Bran $52.50, 
standard middlings $54, flour mid- 
dlings $54.50, red dog $55@56. 


St. Louis: Millfeed prices climbed 
last week to the highest point of the 
year. Prices at the end of the week 
were down slightly from the top, but 
still up $1.50@2. The turndown re- 
sulted from heavier than expected 
offerings, rather than any slack- 
ening in demand. 

Buyers doubt that prices will ho!d 
at these levels if the usual Christmas 
lull in formula feed sales occurs. 
Buying has been restricted for that 
reason, although many predict this 
year could be an exception. On the 
other hand, flour millers warn that 





TURN BACK 

To page 14 if you 

are interested in an 

article on plans being 

made by the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America 
for the 1959 "Little Miss 


Muffin" contest to tie in with 


National Retail Bakers Week. 
PBB PPP PP PP 
while they have millfeed to offer 


for Christmas week, the quantity is 
less than usual. Output will be cut 
back sharply because of a two-day 
holiday shutdown. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Sacked bran 
$50.75 @51.25, shorts $50.50@51; bulk 
bran $46.50@47, shorts $51@51.50, 
middlings $50@50.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales tapered off 
last week. Bulk bran and middlings 
gained under good mixer business, 
but sacked offerings declined under 
lighter country demand. Canadian 
offerings depressed the market until 
offerings were withdrawn. Running 
time ranged from 5 days to 7 days 
Bulk bran and middlings ended up 
50¢; sacked bran and middlings de- 
clined $1. Red dog declined $1. Quo- 
tations Dec. 12: Bran $54@54.50, 
standard midds. $54.50@55, red dog 
$57 @57.50. The bulk differentia] on 
both bran and middlings narrowed to 
$4.50 (from $6). 

Philadelphia: Further upward ten- 
dencies were in evidence on the lo- 
cal millfeed market last week, ex- 
tending ground gained in previous 
weeks. Demand was steady. The Dec 
12 list of quotations showed bran 
up $1 (to $61); standard midds. up 
$2 (to $63), and red dog up $1 (to 
$65). 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
higher last week and buying good 
However, sales would be larger if 
farmers stopped grinding the poor 
wheat crop of this section into stock 
feeds. Supplies cover all needs, but 
immediate shipments from some sec- 
tions are still unavailable. Quota- 
tions Dec. 12, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $59.15@59.90, standard midds 
$58.15@61.90, flour midds. $61.154 


62.40, red dog $63.15@63.40. 


New Orleans: There was further 
improvement in formula feed sales, a 
surprising expansion when volume 
normally shrinks. Persistent demand 
at the steadily higher prices was at- 
tributed to excellent keeping quali- 
ties of the 1958 harvest. Demand im- 
proved day-to-day. Some large users, 
previously hesitant, purchased gen- 
erous amounts. Truck lots and mixed 
sales were heavy. Feed mixers and 
jobbers were aggressive in seeking 
bulk feeds, mixers apparently intent 
on building inventories as a protec- 
tion against the coming holiday peri- 
od. Most active demand centered on 
bulk feed for mixers and jobbers 
Brisk demand also occurred for 
sacked feed. Quotations Dec. 12: Bran 
and shorts $57 @57.75 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market continued strong 
during the week and closed $2 higher 
than the previous week. Offerings 
were quite limited for nearby as 
well as export orders for December 
and January shipment to Japan. The 


California market was also strong 
Quotations Dec. 12: Millrun $42, 


standard middlings $50. 


Portland: Stronger markets pre- 
vailed with good California buying 
due to extended drought. Quotations 
Dec. 12: Millrun $39, middlings $8 
over 

Ogden: Millfeed prices 
another $1 the past week, with de- 
mand steady in the Intermountain 
area and the West Coast. Mills are 
operating to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, six days a week, and are booked 
until the first of the year. Mills are 
taking a four-day holiday Dec. 25- 
28. Quotations Dec. 12: Red bran and 
mill run $41, middlings $46; to Den- 
ver: Red bran and mill run $48, mid- 
dlings $53; to California: Red bran 
and mill run $48.50, middlings $53.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 


geles 


went up 


Winnipeg: Trade in bran and 
shorts is steady, but interest in mid- 
dlings remains slightly erratic, with 
prices softening in some western po- 
sitions. Bran, on the other hand, has 
firmed in some sections of the three 
prairie provinces. Stocks are moder- 
ate, with most supplies moving to 
British Columbia and eastern Cana- 
da. Quotations Dec. 13: Bran, f.o.b 
mills, $38 @ 41 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $40@42; middlings 
$46 @ 47. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand has 
been fair for millfeed with ample 
supplies to fill all needs. Quotations 
Dec. 12: Bran $55@56, shorts $56@ 
57, middlings $60@61, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Room 15°%6 


26 Broadway 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 

"FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumenta! Building 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 


E. J. BURKE 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR ponesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 


Giteert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michig Chicago 11, Il 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 











Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 


The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKER 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

10TH 8ST 


21 W KANSAS CITY, MO 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
7M 3 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Witburg” Amsterdam 











EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 0463270 
Importers of Grain and Feed 


Exporters of Flour 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
25 } ter St LONDON, E. C. 3 

A ess: “Grainistic,”” London 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 
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AGREEMENT 


(Continued from page 5) 





Nest Pass Agreement. Spokesmen in 
Western Canada who have made a 
study of this particular freight struc- 
ture and oppose the attack stress that 
CPR and its spokesmen fail to admit 
that every investigation conducted 
over the years has shown the Crow’s 
Nest rates to be profitable to the rail- 
ways. They argue that if it were 
otherwise, CPR would promptly pro- 
duce the evidence to gain a broader 
and more sympathetic consideration. 


Proposal on Rate 
Increase Reported 


WINNIPEG—The freight rate com- 
mittee of the federal cabinet has re- 
ported and as a result of the work 
to date “we have a proposal to place 
before Parliament for the alleviation 
of discrimination in freight rates,” 
Howard Greene, acting prime minis- 
ter, announced in Ottawa Dec. 9. He 
explained the intention of the gov- 
ernment was to provide both an im- 
mediate alleviation of discrimination 
where it exists and a longer term 
solution of the broad problems. 

The cabinet committee was set up 
to study ways and means of alle- 
viating the impact of the 17% ,rail- 
way freight increase that went into 
effect Dec. 1. 

Rumors that the proposal featured 
a $29 million subsidy that would 
supposedly pare the freight increase 
to about 9% in Western Canada and 
the Maritime provinces was termed 
guesswork by Gordon Churchill, trade 
minister, here Dec. 12. Officials state 
that the text of the proposal will not 
be made public until Parliament 
meets in January. 





FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








S Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





H.J.B. M@. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Iraporters Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Rotterdam 
Semolina 


Strul:enburgstr. 2 
Cable Address 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport”’ 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 





Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








Cable Address: ‘*Dorreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Minneapolis Grain 
Commission Merchants 


Group Against Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS — Proposed 
changes in the federal standards for 
corn and oats are opposed by the 
Minneapolis Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Assn., and the association has 
gone on record against them. 

“Many of these test weight pro- 
posals are most unrealistic as far as 
normal expectancy of crop produc- 
tion in this area is concerned,” Rob- 
ert A. Morken, Hallet & Carey Co., 
president of the association, told offi- 
cials at a hearing in the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange building. 

“The Commodity Credit Corp.,”” Mr. 
Morken said, “has stated that in re- 
cent months they have had to make 
an abnormal return of country tickets 
to country warehousemen for correc- 
tion as to grade factors. We, who 
represent the majority of farmer ele- 
vator and independent elevator ship- 
pers in the Upper Midwest and who 
are the largest single group receiver 
in the Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth 
and Superior markets, know from 
our own experience that recent grade 
changes, particularly on wheat and 
barley, have been the prime contrib- 
uting factor to this problem.” 

Mr. Morken pointed out: “All 
our customers have a stake in the 
possible loss of premiums for the as- 
sessment of additional discounts by 
CCC on loading order settlements.” 

Country warehousemen, in agree- 
ing to the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement, Mr. Morken said, accept 
responsibility for placing correct 
grades on hundreds of storage tickets 
that are written every year for each 
of their customers. He said this is a 
most acute problem with every ware- 
houseman, particularly when hun- 
dreds of loads of grain are moving 
each day and actual hand picking of 
each load is a practical impossibility. 

“Yet,”” Mr. Morken declared, “as a 
liability on the warehouseman, if he 
neglects to show in addition to a test 
weight factor, other pertinent grade 
factors . . . he takes a loss and in 
many cases a substantial one. 

“The warehouseman is saddled with 
enough present grade problems with- 
out adding to his difficulties by fur- 
ther changes as_ proposed,” Mr. 
Morken concluded. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








No Developments 
In Walsh-Healey 


Proposal at Present 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has reported that it re- 
ceives occasional inquiries as to what 
has happened to a U.S. Department 
of Labor proposal of July 4 to estab- 
lish a minimum wage for the milling 
industry of $1.30 hr. in plants with 
government contracts. 

This proposal, which was made un- 
der the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, allowed 30 days for ob- 
jections. A union request was made 
that asked that wage increases be- 
tween 1955 and 1958 be considered 
in the final determination. This is 
where the matter stands, no action 
having been taken. 

It appears, MNF said, that there 
are three possible procedures: The 
proposed wage minimum may be 
adopted, the proceeding may be 
dropped or the union data may be 
considered and a higher determina- 
tion established. If the third case is 
followed, there will be a new public 
hearing. 
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PUNCHY PROMOTION — The old 
line, “You can’t punch your way out 
of a paper bag,” has been used as 
the basis for a popular stunt on the 


“County Fair’ NBC network TV 
show. It has also proved a good 
promotion for Union Bag-Camp Pa- 
per Corp., which supplied the bags. 
Several sports personalities, includ- 
ing James J. Braddock, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion (at left), 
have been unable to punch their way 
out of the Union Bag, six-ply multi- 
walls, With Mr. Braddock is Her- 
bert Landon, production supervisor 
of the show. 





Chicago Woman Wins 
First Prize in GMI 


Hostess Sweepstakes 


CHICAGO—Mrs. James F. Mc- 
Auley, 56, a bride of two months, has 
won a $25,000 honeymoon present. 

Mrs. McAuley has been named by 
General Mills, Inc., as the $25,000 
first place winner in the Gold Medal 
Flour Holiday Hostess Sweepsiakes. 
She correctly answered four baking 
questions in the $100,000 nationwide 
sweepstakes, and her single postcard 
entry was drawn from thousands re- 
ceived by the sponsor. 

The second prize winner in the 
sweepstakes was Mrs. E. R. Kelley, 
44, of Fresno, Cal., who will receive 
$10,000 in cash from GMI. There 
were 10 winners of $1,000 third prizes 
and 3,500 fourth prize winners of 
hostess trays in the sweepstakes. 





Cable Address: *‘Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 
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USDA to Boost Rental 
On Grain Storage Bins 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the rental charge for use of 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned bins 
temporarily not in use for storage of 
government-owned grains is being in- 
creased to 14¢ per bu. per month. 
This new rate will become effective 
March 1, 1959. Currently, the rental 
charge to commercial storage com- 
panies, farmers, groups of farmers, 
farmer cooperatives and others is %¢ 
bu. per month. 

The increased rate will bring ren- 
tal charges for CCC-owned bins more 
in line with rates established under 
the USDA Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement, which applies to the stor- 
age of CCC-owned grains in commer- 
cial storage houses. 

The action is designed to encour- 
age the expansion of commercial and 
farm storage in areas short of grain 
storage, rather than year-after-year 
reliance on CCC bins which were pur- 
chased for emergency use only. 

In instances, CCC has had diffi- 
culty getting rented bins emptied 
when leases expired and the bins 
were needed for CCC-owned grain 
because they were being used by 
renters for storage of their own com- 
modities. 

County agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees have 
charge of renting CCC bins tempor- 
arily not in use by the government. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FACILITIES MOVED 

NEW YORK—-Market research and 
product development operations of 
International Paper Co.’s Bagpak 
division have been shifted from Cam- 
den, Ark., to the company’s New 
York headquarters, it was announced 
by A. A. Scholl, division manager. 
W. L. Shoemaker, with International 
Paper since 1951, has been named 
manager of these activities. In his 
new post in the New York office Mr. 
Shoemaker will supervise Bagpak’s 
sales development engineers station- 
ed at various locations across the 
country. The division’s market re- 
search and product development work 
will be done in close liaison with the 
company’s over-all market research 
and new products department. 












{ ‘Use QUAKER. 
4 BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














“Golden Loaf’’ i232" 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Dec. 
5, 12, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc « 2 38' 40 
Allis-Chaimers -+-+ 29% 22% 28 27% 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 44% 342 43 43% 
Am. Cyanamid 55% 39'2 5SIi% 53% 
A-D-M Co. : 44% 29 442 44% 
Borden yee : = 60% 75 74% 
Cont. Baking Co 46% 27% 44% 46'/2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 55% 33% 53% 52% 
Dow Chemical ’ 762 S2%e 72% 73% 
Gen. Baking Co 14% 9% 1242 12% 
Pfd. $8 141 125 139% 
Gen. Foods Corp 792 48 77 76a 
Gen. Mills, Inc ; 60% 83% 85 
Merck & Co 83% 36% %T7'2 79% 
Pfd. $3.50 anne 74 79% 
Natl. Biscuit Co Sita 41% 50 50 
Pfd. $7 . . 168 149% 152% 153'% 
Pfizer, Chas it 49% 99'2 108% 
Pillsbury Co 70 422 632 66% 
Procter & Gamble 78% 55 75% 75% 
Quaker Oats Co 52 37% 50% 50 
Pfd. $6 146'2 131 1322 134 
St. Regis Paper Co. 46% 26% 45 46\/4 
Std. Brands, Inc 64 40 62% 62% 
Sterling Drug 54 29% Si% 53 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 95% 72 88'2 90'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 27 27% 27% 
Victor Ch. Works 36% 23% 35% 33% 
Ward Baking Co 14% li% 13% 14% 
Pfd. $5.50 95 84 90 87 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pid 106 108 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 102% 103 
Cream of Wheat 40 40'\/4 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd 109 109% 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 94 98 
Pillsury Co., $4 Pfd 90 91'A 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 94 95 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 77% 78 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 94'/ 98 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 80% 8! 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Dec 
S, 12, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp B's 3X4 7'A 7%” 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 556 241 484'2 536 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 130 994 99% 122 
Omar, inc 24'/2 7% 24% 24% 
Wagner Baking o . 3% 2 3 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc. - 40% 24 37% 38% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Seanp. 
of N. Y., $5 Pfd 99 100% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 69'/2 70 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Dec 
28, 5 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.00 3.25 4.10 
Pfd. B jae aera 55 45 54 532 
Can. Bakeries 9 5% 9 
Can. Food Prod. . 3.860 2.50 3.00 2.50 
a . 8 7 7 
Pfd ‘ 58 37 55 54\/4 
Catelli Food, A 40 29 40 43 
8 ‘ 50 40 5! 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 7 9% 9'” 
Federal Grain 45 26 43 42 
Pfd eae 30% 25'2 28% 27% 
Gen. Bakeries na 7.00 4.90 7.00 7.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ae ae 70 
Lake of the Foods, 
Pfd. case . 128 123 120 120 
Maple Leaf Mig. . %3% 7% 12 12% 
Pfd . ae 85 S' 
McCabe Grain, A . 25 16% 25 *32 
-- 32% 23% 32 32 
Oniivic Flour - 46% 26 45% 45% 
Pfd . — 130 139 140 
Std Brands . *48 *39 53% 
Toronto Elevs i 40 17 37 37% 
United Grain, A .. 16% 15% 15% 15% 
Weston, G., A . 3% 21% 34 34% 
B 35 21% 33% 34 
Pid. 4'2% 97 872 9% 92% 


*Less than board lot. 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





~~ and Sell 
Through 
WA NT | ADS 
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UNIVERSITY 





The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD ‘MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 
. 


Chicago » New York + Minneapolis 


. , , le : 
Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 



































Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OW NDR 
MANAGED 


WALL~ Reason MILLING CO, 


° AR PHERSON RAMEAS : 




















Evewpones Javorite 
cago LOOP Hotel 































1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television. 


Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district. 


Telephone: FR 2-2100 


kamal famous restaurants 
COLLEGE InN 


bd PORTERHOUSE 




































‘Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


9 Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Nebraska 








Lincoln, 



























“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


































Extensive ex 









Our brands have boveme ts wit gir Ge 
perience with 

and Oregon milled in the tan 

of consistent uniformity and Used wae 

ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND BCONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 





EXPORT TRADE 


(Continued from page 6) 





collaborate with the government, Mr. 
Sparboe told Mr. Dillon, in order to 
help toward avoiding self-defeating 
conflicts between so-called economic 
development abroad and expansion of 
imports and exports, both of which 
are indispensable ingredients of a 
sound foreign economic policy. 

In this connection, however, Mr. 
Sparboe submitted that “only our 
government can successfully carry 
the torch for sound economic devel- 
opment abroad when dealing with 
foreign governments.” Thus the in- 
clination and ability of American in- 
dustry to contribute its share toward 
beneficial expansion of exports and 
imports, as well as general economic 
development through investments 
abroad, must inevitably be contingent 
upon the effectiveness of the U.S. 
government's negotiations with for- 
eign governments towards creating 
the most favorable climate, both for 
trade as well as foreign investments. 


Stampede Danger 

eveloping his warning, Mr. Spar- 
boe declared: “An uncertain or vacil- 
lating U.S. government policy con- 
cerning uneconomic and predatory 
foreign investments could easily 
stampede present U.S. exporters into 
indiscriminate and ill-advised foreign 
investments in a desperate effort to 
protect their foreign interests. To 
saddle less developed countries with 
ill-suited but protected industries, 
permitted to charge higher prices 
than more _ competitive imports, 
smacks of exploitation of the local 
consuming masses for the benefit , of 
a few investors, instead of sound eco- 
ncemic development. Especially is this 
so when not accompanied by impor- 
tant savings of foreign exchange and 
greater use of local labor than in- 
volved in handling imports. 

“For the whole world to have more 
goods and services to divide, greater 
total production is what is needed— 
not merely rearrangement of present 
production into less efficient and pro- 
ductive hands. Along with technical 
and production assistance must be 
provided fiscal and plain commercial 
guidance to less developed and sophis- 
ticated areas, if maximum benefits 
are to be derived from whatever aid 
and investment programs are spon- 
sored. After all, the bulk of the funds 
to generate economic development in 
any country always must come from 
local sav:ngs from profitable local en- 
terprises. 

“Failure to utilize sorely needed 
capital today for enterprises economi- 
cally suitable for a particular ccun- 
try, depending upon local resources, 


. Idaho, W 
mill 'on the: West “Coast means catagton 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
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climate, location, ete., so that it may 
quickly begin to generate its own 
investment capital, will play right 
into the hands of the traditional op- 
ponents of foreign trade expansion. 
They will have a field day at future 
congressional hearings, challenging 
the ever increasing requests for 
greater appropriations for this and 
that foreign program.” 

Finally, Mr. Sparboe expressed the 
hope that the views he expressed, 
plus future negotiations with the spe- 
cial committee, will demonstrate that 
the flour milling industry does not 
fear foreign competition, does not ask 
special favors, and recognizes that 
both trade and foreign investments 
have a place in achieving max'mum 
beneficial distribution of world re- 
sources and production. 


SEN. HUMPHREY 


(Continued from page 7) 








concerned with food distribution prac- 
tices. 

Sen. Humphrey said that plans for 
introducing a resolution for the ap- 
propriation of funds had to be 
dropped when the rush for congres- 
sional adjournment made it unlikely 
that final action could be taken in 
time. 

Shortly thereafter, FTC announced 
plans for the new investigation with- 
in its budgetary limitations. 

Sen. Humphrey said he wished to 
make it clear that no one has any- 
thing to fear from the fair and ob- 
jective study which the commission 
has undertaken. 

He commented: “Fact finding now 
and, perhaps sometime later, fair leg- 
islative remedies consistent with the 
public interest, can do much to pre- 
vent competitive opportunity from 
being destroyed in the food industry. 
Ey fair remedies, I have in mind the 
kind of sensible regulatory guides 
which promote growth and prosperity 
for all industry members, at all lev- 
els, and regardless of size. Such rem- 
edies may mean strengthening of the 
Robinson-Patman Act or of the Clay- 
ton Act's Sec. 7, the basic antimerger 
law, or even the enactment of new 
legislation designed to protect the le- 
gitimate business interests of food in- 
dependents. In any event, the purpose 
of whatever new legislation is pro- 
posed would not be to penalize any 
particular group but, rather, to as- 
sure equality of competitive oppor- 
tunity throughout the food industry. 

“Retail grocers, of course, are par- 
ticularly heartened by the commis- 
sion’s investigation of economic con- 
centration and monopolistic practices 
found at their level of the industry. 


Position of Processors 


“I am confident that food proces- 
sors generally will welcome the com- 
mission’s food industry study. Surely, 
no segment of the industry has more 
reason to be concerned about econom- 
ic concentration in food retailing than 
the processor. According to reports I 
receive, more and more chain food 
distributors are putting in their own 
processing plants. Should this trend 
toward a shrinking retail market 
continue unchecked, the future of in- 
dependent food processors is indeed 
bleak. 

“Our large grocery chain organiza- 
tions, too, should recognize the bene- 
fits which the FTC inquiry holds for 
them, from the long range point of 
view. Actually, the greatest disser- 
vice that Congress could inflict on the 
chain grocers would be to let the 
competitive situation deteriorate to a 
level where the government would 
have to step in and impose back- 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢- per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 











good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


ee a rem v armen ne oe 
WANTED TO PURCHASE — YOUR SUR- 
plus and obsolete paper, cotton and bur- 
lap bags. Minneapolis Bag & Barrel Co., 
727 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
l, Minn.; Phone FEdera! 6-1459. 











breaking restrictions. Such govern- 
ment controls would be much more 
severe than any regulation American 
industry has ever experienced in the 
past. In fact, I fear such restrictions 
would probably be as undesirable as 
the conditions being eliminated.” 

In addition, Sen. Humphrey urged 
FTC to address itself to the competi- 
tive problems which had arisen in the 
food industry’s newest and fastest- 
growing segment, frozen foods. He 
felt that aggressive commission ac- 
tion now can help eliminate the bad 
marketing practices which he said 
seem to be spreading in this field. 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Omaha Elevator Co. 
Builds Dock Facility 


OMAHA—Dock facilities for barge 
shipment of grain on the Missouri 
River by the Omaha Elevator Co. are 
scheduled for completion prior to 
early spring traffic, according to an 
announcement in the Grainville 
Bugle, publication of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis firm, through its 
capital improvement program at 
Omaha, is supplying a link between 
the large grain producing area of 
eastern Nebraska and western Iowa 
to southern and southeastern mar- 
kets. 

Located on the Council Bluffs 
(Iowa) bank of the river, the dock 
will be the first privately-owned facil- 
ity in the area, although Omaha is 
served by a municipal dock. Omaha 
Elevator Co. has offices in Omaha, 
while the elevator is situated in 
Council Bluffs. 

The docking and grain handling 
facilities are being erected on a 10- 
acre tract of land with approximately 
600 ft. of river footage. 

“It is our intention to truck the 
grain two miles from the elevator to 
the barge,” said F. P. Heffelfinger, 
Jr., vice president and general man- 
ager. 

“Barge and truck transportation 
should furnish a cheaper product to 
the eventual consumer. By anticipat- 
ing further development on the river, 
we hope to be able to place ourselves 
in an advantageous merchandising 
position—a position which must be 
maintained to meet the problems of 
the future,” Mr. Heffelfinger said. 
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List Services 2vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
ont index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 
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Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 
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' “The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- ' 
; est and value to us and the book is in the : 
' customary quality tradition of The North- ' 
- western Miller."—A Southwest milling ; 
: firm official.* ; 
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“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original lett ilable on request 





vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 


® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Crown Zelierbach Corp Johnson-Merbert & Co. ...... 31 Pfizer, Chas.. & Co. ve. wee +“ oD igheacpapne 2 ‘She said: “Darling, I bought 3 tickets 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc- _ Pillman & Phillips ......... sper or iis Co. ...... ” : 
DCA Food Industries, Inc. SE iat aided Stan pdiiaeernn 23 Pillsbury Co., The . 18, 19 eee ie, \ oe me” tate for the theater. 
Dannen Mills, Inc. ...... 27 p< Sepa ipeet noe Pulverizer Ce. ccccces am one _—. Awiononae “Fine,” he answered, “but sweet- 
Day Company ssn eala seen si atic Weetera Consde Flour Mills heart, there are only two of us.” 
De Lisser, Andrew ......... Kansas Milling Co. ......... 13 on apenas laereaath 29 poe ~oh af s ae 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. .... 22 Kelly-Erickson Co or ee See GR. i... ctenes 33 woe , = an, en Oh, yes?” she replied. ‘That's 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V. 32, Kelly, William, Milling Co... 17 Western Waterproofing Co. . what you think!” 
— Technical Laboratories Kent, Percy, Bag Co. wat Rademaker, H. é- °- a 32 West Virginia Pulp & ~— 
macsbatee - ot i Kimpt Ww. wees + d oye ee ee 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst. ... King Midas ess i: ee Red ly AL Co ns 14 Wichita Four Mills, Inc. ... 33 re e 
. - : a eeane _- Rbk eenein —.. — 4e 3} Williams =, Co. Se Nearly every motorist is in the 
astern Canada Fiour iwi Coders Corp. ......... epublic Fiour hk «wateke Williams, H. R., Mill <i ti a 4 - »s “a 
Mills, Ltd . — Knappen Milling Co. ....... 23 Richardson, James, & Soc honk saee see position of this applicant for a driv 
Eckhart Milling Co 26 Koerner, John E., & Co. .... eet, WS csenase -... 28  Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V... 32  er’s license. He wrote “No” to the 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 32 ee GE. cecccecavese Robin Hood "Flour Mills, Ltd.. 29 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. . 26 question, “Have you ever been arrest- 


ed?” And then he was momentarily 
stumped by the question that fol- 
lowed immediately, “Why?” In a 


Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads moment of truth he wrote down, “1 


just wasn’t caught. 
































The simple truth is there is much to recom- 
mend buying flour from an independent 


mill. Each customer can be given extra 
service and individual attention. Every 
buyer of POLAR BEAR flour gets the 
kind of attention he could expect if he were 
the only customer of this milling firm. 
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Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
“and corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally surance ¢ 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 





The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 
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Bread-makers... 


Sounds a little solemn? Nevertheless, it’s true. Every 
time a little girl or boy lifts hands in a grace and says: 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” he thinks, liter- 
ally, of bread. And he isn’t pleading for it; in America 
he has complete faith that there will always be bread 
. .. good bread, bread to help him grow. It would be 


keepers of the faith 


hard for him to imagine life without it. 

And, in fact, life hasn’t been without it for many 
thousands of years. Bread is basic, bread is here 
to stay. 

And General Mills will continue to supply the 
finest flour to make that bread and keep that faith. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





